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COLFAA by the Master Craftsmen 


~ 


In the Colfax pattern you will find craftsman- 


ALEXANDER D. PHILIP 
jor 36 years a Gorhar 
Master Crafisman of the 
Durgin Division, Con- 
cord, N. H., — inspect- 
ing a Colfax coffe? pot. 


COLFAX 
PATTERN 
in sterling silver 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 


ship which is artistry indeed. So lovelv in de- 
sign that passing fad or fancy cannot affect it. 
Wroughtso skillfully time cannot dim its beauty. 
Your jeweler will be glad to show you Colfax 
and many other patterns in sterling silver by 


the Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. €\$\@ NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Today, Chrysler announces revolu- 
tionary style changes in its new and 
finer Chrysler “70”, with new ap- 


pearance, a superb smartness, a 


resplendent beauty of line, a new’ 


vogue in motor car design. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies. You will look up from their 
cradling comfort as you pass other 
cats, You will see needless height, 
needless bulk, needless weight as 
you never saw them before. 


Newer, more distinctive silhouette. 
An unbroken sweep of line from 
tadiator to rear quarter. Sweeping 
top and roof lines of a newer smart- 
hess, accentuated with a newer, ex’ 

usive cadet visor on closed bodies. 


Newer luxury of comfort. Deeper 
and softer cushions, with Marshall 
type springs, comfortably arranged 
to give you restfulness you have 
never known before. 


Newer, greater riding ease, due to 
exclusive no side-sway vanadium 
springs. Watson stabilators and ex- 
tra-sized full balloon tires, mounted 
on newly-designed smaller wheels. 


Newer richness of interior uphol- 
stery. Finer hardware and fittings, 
with a handsome clock added to the 
beautified, indirectly-lighted instru- 
ment board panel. 

Newer refinements in controls and 
head lamps, far in advance of cur- 
rent style. 


Newer, more attractive blendings 
by master colorists in body tones 
of tans, browns and greens, with 
newer and subtler harmonies in 
stripings and panelings. 

And with this newer smartness and 
newer beauty is joined the super- 
lative superiority in performance, 
dependability, economy, riding and 
handling ease and long life of the 
Chrysler “70”— basically the same 
chassis, save for refinements—still 
years ahead of contemporary 
achievement. 

In its new attire, the new and finer 
Chrysler “70” is today more than 
ever the pattern to which all other 
motor cars will be cut for years 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


THE NEW FINER 


NEW FINER CHRYSLER *‘70’”” PRICES—Phaeton, $1 395; _ 
| a Roadster, $1495; Brougham, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1545; 
| a Crown Sedan m+ 


SHEA Y SLE RR 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


Phaeton, 
| Sedan, 
795; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Fi Federal e l excise tax. 


to come. 








A man needs 


several hats but 
only one hatter! 


He’s hatted-well 
if hishats bear the 
label of Knox.* 


*Eight dollars is little to pay 
Sor a hat that will serve you as 
long and serve you as well as 
the new Knox “Fifth Avenue.” 















THE HATTER 





Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 























Three Times and | 


a Friend for Life 


Try Barbasol just 
three times—accord- 
ing to directions. 
You'll never use any- 
thing elsefor shaving. 
Nobrush. Norub-in. 
No after-smart. 35c 
and 65c tubes, 
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Blow, Blew, Blown 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing a clipping from the 
Gainesville (Fla.) Evening News which re- 
lates an incident in connection with the 
hurricane. .. . The distance that’ the 
paper in the story traveled was more than 


600 miles. 
C. T. PARSONS 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Fla. 

To Subscriber Parsons $2. Ex- 
tract from the clipping: “During 
the blow a man in Pensacola opened 
his bedroom window and in blew 
a Miami Herald, printed only two 
hours previously, giving an account 
of the storm.”—ED. 


Dead Wrong 


Sirs: 

. . . Your paragraph [Time, Sept. 27], 
“Last week, as everyone knows, the rain 
and wind gods conspired with Neptune, 
wiped the ‘Magic City’ off the map,” is 
dead wrong. Miami was not wiped off the 
map by any means, and is coming to the 
fore now with its rebuilding operations. ... 

Another paragraph, “Over in rich, idle, 
Hollywood, one lone building, the Masonic 
Temple, stood drunkenly. As if enraged 
by such impertinence, the hurricane struck 
again.” While the storm did come again 
with renewed force, it certainly left more 
than a lone building. Many buildings of 
sound construction, including the Holly- 
wood Hotel, Hollywood Hills Hotel and 
many others suffered only minor injury, 
such as roofs blown off, glass broken, and 
ornamentations damaged. 

On the whole, I think the writer was 
misinformed. I have been in charge of 
relief work in Delray and we have cared 
for about 200 refugets from Hollywood, and 
have been brought in close contact with 
the situation. Conditions generally are 
not nearly so bad as your article would 
lead one to believe. 

LE Roy E. DIGGANS 
President 
Delray Chamber of Commerce 
Delray, Fla. 


December 1 


Sirs: 

...In a publication usually so reliable 
and authentic as Time, the misstatements 
and inaccuracies you made must have been 
the result of confusion and conflicting re- 
ports caused by the loss of wire and radio 
communications following the storm. In 
justice to your readers and the afflicted 
community we know that your generous 
publication will open its columns to cor- 
rect erroneous impressions [TiME, Sept. 
| ee 

It will interest your readers to know 
that Miami, Magic City, referred to—is far 
from being ‘“‘wiped from the map.” The 
city’s skyline stands without a gap and 
business proceeds. All-the-year-round ho- 
tels are in operation and of the strictly 
season-hotels, 75% of them had slight 
damages, all of which will be repaired 
within 60 days. So that by December 1, 
Miami will be able to take care of a large 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





“CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS— 
BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS’’ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Prenton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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number of winter visitors with her usual 
comfort and convenience. The stores are 
open, the gas supply is normal, there is 
plenty of pure fresh water and _ electric 
lights shine at night. Normal shipping 
activities have been resumed... . 

The Flamingo Hotel was not wrecked and 
the death list for all of Dade County is 
placed at 109 and as a result of the storm 
the property loss will exceed $100,000,000, 
yet there is no interruption of business in 
Miami, and we are very sure that Time 
would not consciously add to our difficul- 
ties by the publication of exaggerated or 
untruthful stories emanating from _ sources 
that are not reliable... . 

L. W. Crow 
President 
Miami Chamber of Commerce 
Miami, Fla. 


Telegram 
Sirs: 
LIKE MARK TWAIN'S “FIRST” 


DEATH THE PREMATURE ARMISTICE 
AND THE DEATH OF THE POPE YOUR 
REPORT THE DAMAGE FOLLOWING 
THE HURRICANE IN _ FLORIDA CAR- 
RIED ON PAGE SEVEN SEPTEMBER 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ISSUE WAS 
GREATLY EXAGGERATED STOP DAN- 
DIES MAY NEVER STRUT NOR WO- 
MEN PREEN BUT THE FLAMINGO HO. 
TEL WILL OPEN. ON _ DECEMBER 
TWENTY-THIRD THE SAME AS USUAL 
STOP THE FOUR OTHER FISHER HO- 
TELS WILL BE OPENED AS _ USUAL 
AND DAMAGE WAS IN SINGER MID- 
GETS COMPARED TO YOUR GIANT 
AND ERRONEOUS REPORTS 

THANKS AND THIRTY 

STEVE HANNAGAN PUBLICITY 


DIRECTOR 
CARL FISHER PROP. 
New York, N. Y. 
For a compilation of final re- 
ports about the hurricane in Flov- 
ida, see NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


At Annapolis 


Sirs: 

On page twenty-four of the Sept. 27 
issue of TIME, under the head of Sport is 
an item on “Self Denial” that the Navy 
cannot allow to pass unchallenged as it is 
an unwarranted imputation of unfair sports- 
manship at the U. S. Naval Academy. 

The facts have been misrepresented as 
the so-called Freshman Rule has been in 
force at this institution for three years, it 
having been adopted in 1923. 

While the Naval Academy has _ scrupu- 
lously observed this rule since its adoption, 
in cofttests with all other institutions ob- 
serving the rule, it has felt free, and _is 
free, if it so desires to use any of its 
students in contests with any institutions 
which do not observe the rule. As _ there 
is no agreement between West Point and 
Annapolis and as West Point does not 
make the rule effective until 1927 naturally 
each institution in games between them 
is free to use its own judgment in con- 
tests before 1927. 

The Navy feels that West Point has 


(Continued on p. 4) 
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“You Didn’t Say a Single Word 
All Evening” 


ss OW could I? I didn’t even know 
H what they were talking about.” 

“Well, Ralph, I  wouldn’t — brag 
about that.” 

“But how was I supposed to know that 
they were going to talk literature and art? 
If they had discussed real estate, I could 
have chatted with them easily—all eve- 
ning...” 

“Business, always business! If you were 
a big enough real estate man you’d know 
how to forget business and talk of other 
things in company!” 

“T never felt so uncomfortable in my 
life’ he said ruefully. ‘“Couldn’t even 
follow the drift of things. What was all 
that discussion about some poet who was 
killed in the war?” 

“Really, Ralph—you should keep more 
abreast of things. I was surprised that 
you didn’t contribute at least one idea or 
opinion to the whole evening’s discussion.” 
_He turned to her, curiosity and admira- 
tion mingling in his smile. ‘You were 
certainly a shining light tonight, Peg! You 
made up for me, all right. Where did you 
ever find out all those interesting things?” 


Many Wives are Keeping Pace 
with Successful Husbands 
—This Pleasant Way 


Peg was grateful for her 
praise. 

But, instead of answering his question, 
she smiled enigmatically. 

He moved closer, glad to have diverted 
attention from himself. ‘You were the 
Prettiest and cleverest woman at that 
dinner, dear!’”’ he said. 


husband’s 


“Just for that,’’ she beamed, “I’m going 
to tell you why I was able to join in the 
conversation tonight—and you were not.” 

“Oh, that’s easy” he said, man-like. 
“You get more time to read than I do.” 

“Ts that so!”’ she retorted. “I don’t get 
the chance to read a good book from one 
month to the next. But I’ve solved that 
problem. I have a copy of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Tt’s a whole library condensed into one 
fascinating scrap book. It contains only 
the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
last four thousand years—the ‘high lights’, 
you know.” 


“That sounds interesting. Tell me more 
about it.” 


The Famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


By the time they reached home, she had told him 
all about the unique Scrap Book. How Elbert 
Hubbard, many-sided genius, began it in youth and 
kept it throughout life. How he added only the 
choicest bits of inspiration and wisdom—the ideas 
that helped him most—the greatest thoughts of 
the greatest men of all ages. How the Scrap Book 
grew and became Hubbard’s chief source of ideas— 
how it became a priceless collection of little master- 
pieces—how, at the time of his death, it represented 
a whole lifetime of discriminating reading. 


“Imagine it! This Scrap Book has now been 
published and anyone can have a copy. Do you 
know what that means? You can get in a few 
minutes’ pleasant reading each evening what it 
took Elbert Hubbard a whole lifetime to collect! 
You can get at a glance what Hubbard had to read 
days and days to find. You can have the finest 
thoughts of the last four thousand years in one 
wonderful volume. If you read in the Scrap Book 
occasionally, you'll never be uncomfortable in 
company again. You'll be able to talk as intelli- 
gently as any one.” 


May We Send It to You for 
FREE Examination? 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates in- 
spiration from every page. It contains ideas, 
thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, epigrams— 
selected from the master thinkers of all ages. It 
represents the best of a life-time of discriminating 
reading, contains choice selections from 500 great 
writers. There is not a commonplace sentence in 
the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a » example of Roycroft 
book-making. ‘The type set Venetian style— 
a page within a page igted in two colors on 
fine tinted book paper. Sound scrap-book style 
and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon entitles 
you to the special five-day examination—if you act 
at once. Just send off the coupon today, and the 
famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward 
to you promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply return 
the Scrap Book within five-day period and the 
examination will have cost you nothing. Otherwise 
send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full 
payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to see 
the Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. Mail this 
coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft 
Distributors, Dept. 410, 50 West 47th Street, New 
Yark City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 410, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


PONE: cucdscces 


[ A few copies are avail ible in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in this square if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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HAWAII~this time / 
Spend a few weeks among these smil- 
ing islands under the Southern Cross— 


where nature plots in so many strange, 
enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 

Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; a 
mango-tree overhead. Four or five weeks 
and you’re home again—with treasured 
memories of this glorious adventure. 









Inexpensive 
$400 or $500 overs every expense— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter-island 
cruising, sights in Hawaii U.S. National 
Park. Accommodationsample, luxurious; 
more new steamship and hotel services 
opening soon. 


Book from Home 


Any railroad, steamship or tourist agent 
can book you direct. Tell us when you 
plan to come,—aa illustrated booklet in 


colors will be sent you. Write now. 


Hawal © 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 McCann Bipoc., San Francisco, Catir. 
OR 354 Fort ST. HONOLULU, HAWaAIU,U.S.A. 


A 


shown good sportsmanship in coming to 
this rule as it will quiet all criticisms 
by outside institutions and will prove con- 
clusively to the country at large that the 
two National Academies stand for the high- 
est and cleanest type of American Sports- 
manship. 

It is hoped that you will take steps to 
correct the erroneous impression that you 
have created regarding Navy athletics, as 
your paper is undoubtedly good and car- 
ries great weight with millions of intelli- 
gent American citizens, and I feel it is an 
injustice to both of us to allow an evi- 
dent error of this character to pass with- 
out correction. 

The impelling motive of this letter is 
simply to keep us both square with the 
world and I trust you will regard it ac- 


cordingly. 
JONAS H. INGRAM 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
Director of Athletics 
Navy Athletic Association 
United States Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 


To the U. S. Naval Academy an 


apology. To TIME’s sport editor 
a thorough-going reprimand.—Eb. 
Eli, John, Leland 


Sirs: 

Informative, not admonitory: 

Time, Sept. 27, “In a pitch dark labora- 
tory at Leland Stanford University,” etc. 

’Tis true the title of the charter is, 
“The Leland Stanford, Jr., University.” 
It appears on the university’s seal and 
diplomas, but nowhere else with the sanc- 
tion of usage. To Western ears, ‘Leland 
Stanford” is almost as much of a solecism 
as if you were to say “Eli Yale University” 
or “John Harvard University” or “Miss 
Columbia College.” The university found- 
ed by Leland and Jane Lathrop Stanford 
in memory of their only child is just 


“Stanford.” 
THOREAU CRONYN 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Indispensable 


Sirs: 

TIME was recommended by an instructor 
in College Extension Course. I find it in- 
dispensable as teacher in upper grades and 
in High School. The style is most refresh- 
ing and stimulating. It is never an effort 
to read TIME. 

(Mrs. JAMES L.) LOUISE BRYDIE 
Teacher in New York City Public Schools 


New York, N. Y. 


Bulk 


Sirs: 

I admire your terse, imagination-stirring, 
Thomas Carlyle style, and generally hand 
each week’s finished copy to some friend 
telling him I am complimenting his intelli- 
gence by giving him the sample. Please 
do not let success expand Time’s pocketable 
size to unwieldy bulk as success did for the 
Saturday Evening Post... . 

W. D. BAKER 
Ault Wooden Ware Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Poisoned 
Sirs: 

I enjoy reading many of the news items, 
but you are becoming poisoned by un- 
christian and unamerican and undemocratic 
principles. I care no more for your paper. 


S. T. Cook 
Denton, Tex. 
Bad Manners 
Sirs: 


....I1 enjoy Time.’ I read every word, 
including the illuminating footnotes. It 
takes about two hours and I am not a 
moron. ... 

But your manners are bad. You are 
flippant and you have no compunction in 
saying things which you know are offensive 
to a large and intelligent group of your 
readers. You take advantage of the at- 
tractiveness of your paper in other respects 
to exhibit an unfair and contemptuous 
spirit toward Catholics. .. . 

It seems to me that a paper so intimate 
as yours, speaking to its guests in general 
society, should restrain itself from giving 
offense to any one present. It is no 
answer to say; “Let the injured person 


retire.” You do not profess to be an organ 
of any particular faith or creed and in 
truth you do not wish any of your gsub- 
scribers to retire. ... 


HOMER Mooney 
Secretary to the Governor 
Carson City, Nev. 


100 H. P. 


Sirs: 

If TIMe’s own analysis of its circulation 
is accurate, the roster of Pierce-Arrow 
owners must be largely represented among 
Time's subscribers. 

I wonder how many of them, taking 
pride in their ownership, feel slighted be- 
cause in a footnote Time (Sept. 27) stated 
that a certain motor car* was reputed to 
be the most powerful stock car built in 
the United States, and gave its horse-power 
output as 92. 

Owners of Pierce-Arrow’s larger car, 
the Dual-Valve Six, know that the Pierce- 
Arrow engine develops more than 100 horse- 
power. 

These owners must also have noticed 
that although Pierce-Arrow has been recog- 
nized as one of the finest automobiles 
since the early days of the ingustry, no 
mention was made of it in the comparison 
of prices given in the footnote, although 
these prices range from $2,895 to $8,000. 

W. M. BALDWIN 

Advertising Manager 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, N. ° 


Ingenious Mosaic 


Sirs: 

For the enlightenment of Time’s countless 
minutiae-loving correspondents, among them 
Subscriber (7) Craig, the pleasing re 
versibility of whose surname in_ script 
affords that self-avowed Scot so much 
seeming satisfaction (Time, Sept. 27) I have 
regretfully to assert that, despite its many 
other undoubted virtues, the name is not, 
from the standpoint of Mr. Craig’s chal- 
lenge, truly unique. 

Since the completion of the Wells Build- 
ing more than twenty years ago, a large 
proportion of Milwaukee’s substantial citiz- 
enry, whose business prompts them daily to 
enter, and eventually to leave, that im- 
posing downtown edifice, may possibly have 
admired—now from the south, again from 
the north—the following inscription in- 
ae set in the mosaic of the lobby 

oor: 


In view of the last paragraph of Mr. 
Craig’s letter, it is conceivable that the 
gentleman would have shared my feelings of 
distress today at the spectacle of an ob- 
viously genuine and otherwise sturdy Scot 
completely reversing himself while in the 
act of passing through that very lobby. 

A banana peel seemed to have turned 
the trick. 

JOHN E. BURKE, 

Editor-in-chief 

American Legion Broadside & Barrage 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Learns More 
Sirs: 

You may be interested in the following 
paragraph from a letter recently received 
by me from the London Manager of one 
of the largest manufacturers of English 
silver. : 

“I should like to take this opportunity 
in thanking you for the further copies 
of Time. This is a paper that I always 
enjoy reading. In fact, I think I can learn 
more from this in some things than I can 
from our own papers, and I often wonder 
where it gets its inside information from.’ 

I am a consistent reader of Time. Every 
issue is of such genuine interest that 
can safely recommend it to my friends. 

RALPH C. PUTNAM 

J. E. Caldwell & Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





*The Stutz—Eb. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Businesses Don’t Need to Look Uninteresting! 
g 


“That printing salesman just handed with a real, arresting quality appeal.” 
me a new idea.” “That sounds almost too good 
“Impossible!” to be true.” 
“Yes. All the others who have 
been in here said they could give It zs true, nevertheless, that the rou- 
me a rock-bottom figure on any _ tine forms of business don’t need to 
work.” look so uninteresting. Good design 
“What did this one say?” and good paper—that’s the secret of 
“I wanted some new letterheads the thing called personality, and every 
and invoice forms, and he said he scrap of paper that falls into the 
could give them a real personality hands of the public ought to have it. 
Ifyou are a business executive interested in setting forth your business in a substan- 


tal and impressive character, ask your purchasing department to show you estimates 


and samples of Crane’s Bond No. a 
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CRANE ¢ COMPANY, ':nc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Age of Surplus 


Earnings 
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Age of Getting Started 


What 


it requires only moderate con- 
servation of the income earned 
during the prime of life. 
Sixty-three per cent of the 4o- 
year old men of today will be liv- 
ing at age 65, according to the 
experience table upon which in- 
surance rates are based. Their 
needs will continue, but their per- 
sonal earning power—in most 
cases—will be spent or nearly so. 


An 8 AD rIi nan «© 42°41 F 


Age of Declining 
Earnings 


Age of Retirement 


if you live to age 65? 


N old age, free from financial stress, Regardless of present position, none of 
with means to travel and enjoy the these men knows for certain what changes 
leisurely recreations which were but sup- in his financial status the next twenty-five 
pressed desires during a man’s hard-work- _ years will bring. ; 
ing years, is within the reach of many more A sensible precaution is to build an ade- 
than the comparatively few who enjoy it. quate surplus to protect against unfortunate 


developments. To provide for your- 

self if you live to old age is as necessary 

, _. Wl astoprovideanestate for your family. 

| Looxine | Send for our booklet, “Looking 


AHEAD 


| nnanciaay] |] |) Ahead Financially.” Find out what 

it is possible to do in the next 

twenty-five years, with your in- 

come and circumstances. Few 

things are more important to you 

than the subject this book deals 

Write for booklet TM-X6 With. May we send you a copy? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( The President designated 
Charles Evans Hughes as one of 
the three U. S. members of the 
International Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George 
Gray in August, 1925. The other 
U. S. delegates to the Hague 
Court are Elihu Root and John 
Bassett Moore. Mr. Hughes ar- 
rived at the White House a few 
days after his appointment to spend 
the week-end. 

@ Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft and the eight Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court called 
to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent, before convening for their 
autumn session (see p. 8.) 

( Will Rogers, funnyman, self- 
styled President’s unofficial ambas- 
sador to Europe, telegraphed Mr. 
Coolidge that he would like to have 
a few minutes’ chat with him. 
Forthwith, the President, who has 
recently been revealing his human 
side to the nation, invited Mr. 
Rogers to spend the night at the 
White House. The funnyman ar- 
rived, dined, told some of his 
“Worst Stories,” slept, left the 
next morning. Mr. Rogers then 
informed the press: “I guess I 
was too much for him. We sat 
around in the living-room upstairs, 
swapping yarns, but by 8 o’clock 
he started to yawn and by 10 
o'clock he had fallen asleep.’”’* 

( The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge are planning a busy social 
season at the White House this 
winter. The chief events on their 
calendar are: 

Dec. 2, Cabinet dinner; Dec. 9, 
Diplomatic reception; Dec. 16, Dip- 
lomatic dinner; Jan. 1, Public New 
Year’s reception; Jan. 13, Judicial 
reception; Jan. 26, Supreme Court 
dinner; Feb. 8, Congressional re- 
ception; Feb. 10, Speaker’s din- 
ner; Feb. 17, Army and Navy re- 
ception. 

@ The President heard that his 
uncle John Wilder, 80, famed fid- 
dler for diddling jigs and square 
dances, had signed up with four 
other natives of Plymouth, Vt., to 
tour U. S. vaudeville and cinema 
houses. William Morris, Manhattan 


*The fact is that Mr. Coolidge did not 
fall asleep on that night until he had re- 
(id to his bedroom. 





theatrical manager, is booking 
them as an old-time barnstorming 
orchestra. They will open in 
Boston on Nov. 1, and return to 
Vermont in the spring in time to 
plant their crops. . 

@ The American Red Cross held 
its annual convention in Washing- 
ton last week, and. Mr. Coolidge 
had a message prepared. Said he: 
“The higher idealism, the true 
philanthropy is not that which 
comes to the rescue after the ca- 
tastrophe, but rather that which 
through obedience to sound eco- 
nomic laws. creates a_ prosperity 


_among the people that anticipates 


and prevents the need of charity.” 
@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge attended the wedding of Mary 
Elizabeth Sutherland, daughter of 
Alien Property Custodian Howard 
Sutherland, to Stanley Raymond 
(“Bucky”) Harris, manager of the 
Washington baseball team (see 
p. 35). 
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Trate “ Boys’ 

When President Coolidge settled 
back in his old green wicker rocker 
just before leaving White Pine 
Camp, and droned along for an 
hour or more, opening his heart to 
a curly-headed man with angelic 
eyes (TIME, Oct. 4); and when the 
angelic one, Publicist Bruce Barton, 
discoverer of a Man and of a 


Book that Nobody Knows, went 
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forth and told The People all the 
homely facts that the President 
had revealed about himself, it 
seemed that nothing but good could 
come of it to every one. The Pres- 
ident was apparently one of the 
most contented mortals ever heard 
of. His every quality was as re- 
assuring as a mother’s goodnight 
kiss, from the childhood readings 
in Scott, Burns and Whittier to 
the humble acceptance of mem- 
bership in the First Congregational 
Church of Washington right after 
inauguration. 

It is, however, a good 
which blows no one any ill. 
a certain group of gentlemen in 
Washington heard of the Barton- 
Coolidge heart-to-heart they threw 
into the air, not their hats, but 
grim imprecations. They held an 
indignation meeting last week and 
long before their ire had begun 
to evaporate, composed a_ three- 
page letter to Mr. Coolidge, tell- 
ing him, and asking him, this and 
that in language of a type which 
Presidents seldom encounter first 
hand. 


The vexed gentlemen were news- 
gatherers who had met twice a 
week with Mr. Coolidge for four 
years. All that time they had 
guarded his confidential remarks 
with unwavering integrity, even 
masking the words which he did 
wish to reach the public by having 
them issue from the mouth of that 
journalistic rag-doll, “the White 
House Spokesman.” Now, said 
they, in the name of all that was 
printable, why had Mr. Coolidge 
wrought this evil upon them— 
given his best interview of all time, 
not to one of their number, but to 
an angelic interloper from another 
estate? An interloper who had 
then sold his treasure to their 
newspapers, via the Associated 
Press! 

Through ever-ready Secretary 
Everett Sanders, President Coolidge 
made answer as best he could to 
the “boys” (as Washington corre- 
spondents have delighted in being 
called since the blustery days of 
Roosevelt). He used up only half 
a sheet of letter-paper and signed 
his name. The wording of this 
missive remained unpublished, as 
did the “boys’” letter to him, but 
presumably Mr. Coolidge set his 
friends down gently with some of 
the following points: 

1) It was the President’s as well 


wind 
When 





as every other citizen’s privilege 
to give interviews when, where and 
as he chose. 

2) Conceivably Publicist Barton 
had handled the thing better than 
any “boy” could have done, Mr. 
Barton being on old hand at what 
is called “human interest stuff.” 


8) When had any “boy” asked 
for a similar: interview and been 
refused? What would the other 
“boys” have thought if one of their 
number had “scooped” the rest? 
And after all, was not the “boys’” 
prime function that of reporting 
the President’s official, not his per- 
sonal, history? 

The whole matter died away, but 
it was not forgotten. The loud 
grumbling of Delaware’s Democrat- 
ic Senator (see p. 10) was as noth- 
ing compared to rumors that pres- 
idential confidence could never 
again be respected as of yore; that 
the quaint rag-doll called “Spokes- 
man” might be pitched aside and 
the President left without defense 
from his own tongue. 


THE CABINET 
Diplomat Dulles 


Allen W. Dulles is no dullard. 
He resigned from the U. S. diplo- 
matic corps because he could not 
afford to be promoted to the post 
of Counselor of the Legation at 
Peking. His salary* was to be 
$8,000 a year. Neither is Mr. 
Dulles extravagant. He can easily 
live on his salary, but with his 
rise in rank and diplomatic im- 
portance he must entertain accord- 
ingly and put on the swank that is 
expected of a legate of the U. S. 
Said he in a letter to Secretary 
of State Kellogg: 

“The financial burden involved in 
the acceptance of the higher posi- 
tions in the diplomatic service is 
such that outside resources are in- 
creasingly necessary. Under these 
circumstances it seems unwise for 
one who is not able materially to 
supplement his salary from his pri- 
vate resources to follow a diplo- 
matic career beyond the _ point 
which his means justify.” 


Thus, young, able Mr. Dulles is 
lost to the Department of State 
after serving with distinction for 
ten years in Europe and the Near 
East. Even the New York Times 
became editorially excited: 

“A Franklin could live in mod- 


*Salaries of various U. S. officials: 
Ambassador 
Envoy . 
Consul general and consuls 
The President 
The Vice President 
Cabinet Member 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court. 
Associate Justice ......... 
Senator 
Speaker of the House 
Representative 
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est chambers and wear the plain- 
est of clothes while representing an 
infant republic. But the world— 
like the American people—demands 
today that the United States be less 
niggardly toward its _ officials 
abroad.” 

Within the last two years Congress 
has also decided that something 
ought to be done to lift the U. S. 
diplomat out of the tatterdemalion 
era. In 1924 the Rogers Act com- 
bined the consular and diplomatic 
corps into a single foreign service, 
and increased most of the salaries. 
At the last session Congress passed 
the Porter Bill which provides for 
the gradual acquisition and con- 
struction of Official residences for 
U. S. ambassadors and ministers. 

It is obvious that the next step 
may well be the adoption of a sys- 
tem of adequate allowances for the 
diplomats, based on the cost of 
living in various capitals. 


Elephant 


Phya Vijitavongs, 52, recently 
appointed Siamese Minister to the 
U. S., walked majestically down the 
gangplank of the Adriatic last 
week, paused in Manhattan, then 
left for Washington, accompanied 
by his son Dej Sudasna, 14, and his 
daughter Kamala Sudasna, 13. His 
first official announcement was that 
the sacred Siamese white elephant, 
now in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, would be brought to the U. S. 
for the winter, 


SUPREME COURT 
Grey Wigs 


Like many others, eight men 
over 60, and one younger, have 
worked, played, thought this sum- 
mer. Last week they met again 
at Washington for the first autumn 
sitting of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Eight justices received 
scant press notice, but Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft was, as 
usual, quizzed. Said a _ reporter: 
“How is Prohibition working out 
in Canada?” Answered the Chief 
Justice: “My dear boy, I have been 
out of politics a good many years, 
but I still know enough about poli- 
tics to know what not to talk 
about.” 


The others, likewise saying little, 


doing much, are in the order of 
their appointment: 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 85, of 
Massachusetts—“a poetic turn of 
expression and a liberal cast of 
thought.” 

Willis Van Devanter, 67, of Wy- 
oming—“a student not impractical, 
a scholar not pedantic.” 


James Clark McReynolds, 64, of 
Tennessee, a bachelor with few 
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pleasures aside from work—“one of 
the most detached, most solitary, 
least wordly men now in _ public 
life.” 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 70, of 
Massachusetts, the only Jew who 
ever sat in the Supreme Court— 
“in his decisions the rights of 
property are likely to be subor- 
dinated to the rights of man.” 


George Sutherland, 64, of Utah— 
“the greatest Constitutional law- 
yer in the Senate.”—William How- 
ard Taft. 


Pierce Butler, 60, of Minnesota, 
described by onetime opponents as— 
“ruthless, intolerant, forceful, im- 
patient with all forms of progres- 
sive thought.” 


Edward Terry Sanford, 61, of 
Tennessee, golfer, cinema fan—“I 
would rather get a year in Judge 
Sanford’s court than go free in any 
other. .’—A onetime prisoner. 


Harlan Fiske Stone,* 54, of New 
York—“the deepest regret I have 
in seeing him advance to the Su- 
preme Court bench is that he is 
leaving the Attorney  General’s 
office, where I think he has been 
doing magnificent work.”—William 
E. Borah. 

And these estimable greywigs 
had reason to be twice pleased. 
First because due.largely to their 
own regulations, the docket is re- 
duced to about 640 cases at pres- 
ent. Among those near the top 
of the list Mal S. Daugherty’s 


case,t Edwin L. Doheny’s oil lease 


appeal case, and those involving 
judicial construction of the Consti- 
tutional terms “free speech” and 
“free assembly” are of most inter- 
est to the lay public. 

And, again, they beamed be- 
nignly at the design for the New 
Supreme Court Building by the 
late Henry Bacon. Henry Bacon 
also designed the Lincoln Memo- 
rial, and his plans for the judicial 
structure embodies the same state- 
ly simplicity and dignity as the 
marble tribute to the Great Eman- 
cipator. But this session the Court 
will sit in its historic little room 
in the middle of the Capitol. 

*Justice Stone has a smart son, Marshall 
H. Stone, who received his Ph. D. from 
Harvard at 22 (1925). He likewise re- 
ceived the Sheldon Scholarship that same 
year, which took him to Paris, where he 
met Emmy M. Portmann, onetime Cleve- 
land artist. Their engagement was an- 
nounced last week. At present, Son Stone 
is an instructor in mathematics at Co- 
lumbia, where his father was onetime 
(1910-24) Dean of the Law School. 

+Mal S. Daugherty, brother of the one- 
time (1921-24) Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty now on trial in Manhattan, has 
figured as an important witness in the 
present case, chiefly in presenting evi- 
dence detrimental to his brother’s interest. 
His (Brother Mal’s) case before the Su- 
preme Court involves the issue whether or 
not the Senate has the right to force him 
to open his deposit books, ete., for the 
inspection of its inquisitorial agents. 
Since, at Manhattan it is allegedly stated 
these papers have been burned, the Su- 
preme Court may declare Brother Mal’s 
case “moot,” hence beyond its jurisdiction. 
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THE CONGRESS 
“Mail Order” Magill 


Out in Illinois where prairie 
winds whistle around the silos, 
where Chicago sprawls its boule- 
varded length along Lake Michigan, 
where gangsters play with guns 
and bootleg in Cicero and East 
St. Louis, there are now three 
candidates for U. S. Senator: 

1) George E. (“Boss”) Bren- 
nan, Democrat, a chubby Irishman 
of the back room political school, 
who is backed by the Wets. He 
is now in the hospital with his 
one good leg in a cast, but he 
has an able wife who makes cam- 
paign speeches for him. 

2) Frank L. (“Insullated”’) 
Smith, Republican, whose candidacy 
was aided financially and hindered 
ethically by some $100,000 worth 
of Samuel Insull’s public utility 
slush. Mr. Smith is a Dry. 

8) Hugh S. (“Mail Order’) 
Magill, independent Republican 
Dry, who is backed by Julius Rosen- 
wald in “a revolt of good citizen- 
ship” against the two _ other 
“slush” candidates. In August, 
Mr. Rosenwald, head of the mail 
order house of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., visited President Coolidge, is 
believed to have told him about 
the grimy political situation in 
Illinois. Mr. Rosenwald says that 
he, himself, is “a dub in politics” 
but that he is firmly convinced of 
the worthiness of Mr. Magill. Mr. 
Magill’s name will be put on the 
November ballot as the result of 
a petition filed last week and signed 
by 10,000 citizens. 

The new candidate is not a poli- 
tician, but a onetime school teacher 
from down-state and a_ general 
secretary of the International 
Council of Religious Education. He 
believes in God, Abraham Lincoln 
(whom his father knew _ well), 
Calvin Coolidge, and the 18th 
Amendment. 

“Boss” Brennan and the Demo- 
crats are jubilant over Mr. Magill’s 
candidacy. They expect him to poll 
about 200,000 votes and cut heavily 
into Mr. Smith’s down-state Dry 
strength. Thus, with the Republi- 
can Drys split and_ with Mr. 
Brennan looming in the Wet dis- 
tricts of Cook County (Chicago), 
East St. Louis, and Peoria, the 
Democratic camp has reached a 
peak of hopefulness. 


OIL 
Teapot Dome 


Oil was once a word that lu- 
bricated the jaws of the nation. 
Newspapers screamed it, preachers 
damned it, Mr. Average Citizen 
swallowed it and was_ shocked. 
That was back in 1923 when the 
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Senate was airing the Teapot Dome 
and Elk Hills oil scandals of the 
Harding Administration. Soon the 
tumult died, the people forgot, and 
the wheels of justice began to 
churn ponderously. 

Last week, the civil proceedings 
moved another stage nearer comple- 
tion. The Government won a vic- 


© National 
ONETIME SECRETARY FALL 
Tainted 


tory in its attempt to recover the 
Teapot Dome naval oil reserves 
which onetime (1921-23) Secretary 
of the Interior Albert B. Fall had 
leased to the Mammoth Oil Co. (a 
Harry F. Sinclair institution). 
Judge William Squire Kenyon* pre- 
siding judge of Iowa, in the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals at 
St. Louis, reversed the decision of 
the Wyoming district court (TIME, 
June 29, 1925); ordered it to can- 
cel the Mammoth Oil Co.’s leases 
and to demand an accounting of 
the oil which had been taken from 
Teapot Dome.t The company was 
enjoined from trespassing further 
on Government property. Judge 
Kenyon’s decision cut straight to 
the point of the fraud: 

“There is no corruption in this 
case as to any officers of the Gov- 


*He was a onetime (1911-13, 1913-22 [re- 
signed]) Senator, and in 1924 refused the 
post of Secretary of the Navy when Edwin 
Denby resigned (Time, March 24, 1924.) 
Judge Kenyon is often mentioned as poten- 
tial material for a future Supreme Court 
appointment. 

tThe day after Judge Kenyon’s decision, 
the common stock of the Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corp. fell to a new low for the 
year (1814). Meanwhile, statisticians busied 
themselves, announced that the oil yields 
from Teapot Dome had been disappointing 
after all, 





ernment except Albert B. Fall. It 
has been the theory of the Govern- 
ment that onetime Secretary Fall 
received from Harry F. Sinclair, 
organizer and owner of the Mam- 
moth Co., a pecuniary considera- 
tion which influenced him to grant 
the company a lease for Teapot 
Dome. ... 

“If a Government official, en- 
gaged in making contracts for the 
Government, receives pecuniary 
favors from one with whom such 
contracts are made, a fraud is com- 
mitted on the Government, and it 
matters not that the Government 
is subjected to no pecuniary loss or 
that the contract might have been 
an advantageous one to it. The 
entire transaction is tainted with 
favoritism, collusion and corrup- 
tion, defeating the proper’ and law- 
ful functions of the Government.” 

In the Teapot Dome case the 
Government’s triumph is complete 
in all points. The only remaining 
recourse of the Sinclair interests is 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The Government has already won 
in both the Federal District Court 
at Los Angeles and in the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco, in its other civil suit 
to annul Edward L. Doheny leases 
of the Elk Hills naval oil reserves 
in California. Last week this case 
went before the Supreme Court for 
final decision. 

Meanwhile, the criminal suits 
against Albert B. Fall, Edward L. 
Doheny, Edward L. Doheny Jr., 
and Harry F. Sinclair, on charges 
of conspiracy and bribery, are still 
pending in the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals. Here there 
has been little progress in two 
and a half years. None of the 
four men indicted has yet ap- 
peared in court. 

Last week, however, the Dis- 
trict Court refused to allow them 
a special appeal on their conspiracy 
indictments, and thus brought their 
trial nearer. This action was 
based on a new law rushed through 
the last session of Congress by 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, which deprives the District 
Court of Appeals of the right to 
allow or hear special appeals in 
criminal cases. 


CORRUPTION 


Trial Continued 


As the Daugherty-Miller trial for 
alleged conspiracy in the transfer 
of $7,000,000 worth of stock of the 
American Metal Co., seized during 
the War, back to the Merton family, 
original owners (TIME, Sept. 13 et 
seq.) entered its fourth week the 
Government concluded its case. The 
crux of testimony offered was that 
brought out by U.S. Attorney 
Emory R. Buckner, who traced 
$40,000 worth of bonds given by 
Herr Merton to the late John T. 
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King to the Midland National Bank 
of Washington Court House, Ohio, 
of which Mal S. Daugherty, the 
onetime (1921-24) Attorney Gen- 
eral’s brother, is president. Mr. 
Buckner then offered evidence that 


these bonds had been converted . 


into cash, then handed over to 
Harry M. Daugherty. 

Max D. Steuer and Colonel Wil- 
liam S. Rand, attorneys for 
Defendants Daugherty and one- 
time (1921-25) Alien Property 
Custodian Thomas Woodnutt Miller, 
then began the defense. Threugh- 
out the trial defense attorneys have 
repeatedly urged dismissal of the 
case on the ground that the line 
of evidence offered in no way impli- 
cated the defendants. Now further 
defense was offered that since the 
$7,000,000 transfer-transaction had 
been consummated by assistants 
with but slight knowledge on the 
part of the defendants, therefore 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Daugherty 
could not be said to have “con- 
spired” to put these claims through. 


The first important defense wit- 
ness was George E. Williams, Mr. 
Miller’s Managing Director in 1921, 
who testified that he had full re- 
sponsibility for the passage of the 
claim, that Colonel Miller had done 
little more than sign the necessary 
papers upon his (Williams’) as- 
surance that it was proper. 


Senator Guy Despard Goff of 
West Virginia, the first witness 
called in defense of Mr. Daugherty, 
came from a sickbed to offer testi- 
mony similar to that of Mr. 
Williams. Senator Goff, Assistant 
to Attorney General Daugherty 
during the Harding administration, 
testified that Harry Daugherty not 
only had never been consulted on 
the claim, but had never offered 
any suggestions or even discussed 
the subject until 1922 when Presi- 
dent Harding _ requested an 
“answer” to the current criticism 
of the transfer, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Bayard Clan 


In the State of Delaware there 
are two clans which are really 
potent. They fight occasionally, 
but usually they divide the politi- 
cal machinery of the state between 
them with a casual gesture. One 
clan, of course, is the famed Du 
Pont family whose industries make 
everything from dynamite to dain- 
ty ladies’ hand-mirrors. To the 
Senate they have sent T. Coleman 
du Pont, Republican. The other 
tribe bears the name of Bayard. 
Many centuries ago, its forefathers 
sprang from the loins of Chevalier 
de Bayard, that knight sans peur 
et sans reproche. In the U. S. the 


Bayards have been in the Senate 
with surprising regularity since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson. Now 
there sits as the colleague of Sen- 
ator du Pont, one Thomas F. Bay- 
ard,* Democrat. 

Last week, Senator Bayard, in 
his role of Treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
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SENATOR BAYARD 
... that knight sans peur 


mittee, decided that he was _ sick 
of Republican talk; so he ruffled 
his flowing, black silk necktie and 
emitted a broadside against Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Said he: 

“The Republicans have been 
banking on Coolidge popularity but 
are now trying to sell the Presi- 
dent personally to the country 
through a press agent—Bruce Bar- 
ton—who is best known as the 
author of the book The Man No- 
body Knows. This is simply an 
effort to draw red herring across 
the trail of the dismal record of 
the complete failure of the so-called 
‘Presidential program.’ ” 

And in their graves, four onetime 
Bayard Senators must have 
chuckled proudly, said: “Nice 
work, Tom—you have that old Bay- 
ard fight in you.” The four} dead 
had once been fighters: 


1) James Asheton Bayard, Sen- 
ator (1805-13), battled for the elec- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson against 
Aaron Burr. 

2) Richard Henry Bayard was 
first mayor of Wilmington, Del., 
Senator (1836-45), Chief Justice of 


*Senator Bayard’s wife is a daughter of 
the late Dr. Alexis I. du Pont and a cousin 
of Senator T. Coleman du Pont. 


+The present Senator Bayard also had a 
great-great-grandfather, Richard Bassett, 
who was a Senator (1789-98) and a Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, 





Delaware Supreme Court. 

3) James Asheton Bayard II, 
Senator (1851-64), resigned his of- 
fice on being required to take an 
“iron clad oath” of allegiance to 
the Government. He was later re- 
appointed to the Senate and served 
until 1869, 

4) Thomas Francis Bayard, 
father of the present Senator, was 
the greatest of all the clan. In 
1861 he made a speech which is 
said to have kept Delaware from 
seceding from Union. He was a 
Senator (1869-85), a Secretary of 
Sta’e and first U. S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. 


Significant Dancers 


The mores in this Republic re 
quire that the 48 sovereign states 
at periodic intervals should pro- 
duce a species of humans which 
the press heroically calls Standard 
Bearers. After one and one-third 
centuries of experiment the states 
have decided that only governors 
and senators qualify for such a 
title. The other representatives, 
judges, comptrollers, etc., impor- 
tant though they may be in the 
discharge of Democracy’s functions, 
are merely part of the ticket and 
make the ballot look like part of 
the telephone directory. The Stand- 
ard Bearers have no flags to wave, 
but their party gives them a “plat- 
form” ingeniously constructed of 
sagging, soft “planks.” For at 
least a month the Standard Bearers 
are supposed to do a graceful jig 
on these planks. Then comes elec- 
tion day, and the panting dancers 
are either governors and senators, 
or lame ducks. 


In New York State, populous, rich, 
these dancers are labeled “signifi- 
cant.” So, last week, delegates and 
reporters scurried to Syracuse 
where the Democrats held their 
nomipating convention* and_ to 
Madison Square Garden in Man- 
hattan where the Republicans as- 
sembled. Both parties had every- 
thing well oiled. Somebody opened 
the session with a prayer, some- 
body made a keynote speech, some- 
body produced the platform, some- 
body read it, almost everybody 
thought it was fine. On the second 
day the Standard Bearers were nom- 
inated, seconded many times, voted 
upon mechanically. So were the 
lesser lights on the tickets. People 
were happy, long-winded, subject 
to conventional cheering. 

Everybody knew before the con- 
ventions exactly who would be nom- 
inated; newspapers had _ biograph- 
ical sketches ready to release. The 
names of four able Standard Bear- 
ers forthwith flared across the 
headlines: 

Alfred Emanuel Smith, _ thrice- 


*In New York, Connecticut, Idaho, and 
Utah the nominating convention is still 
used instead of the direct primary. 
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elected Governor of New York, was 
nominated for the fifth* time by 
the Democrats. Everybody knows 
“Smiling Al’—he who was. born 
where the crazy, criss-cross shad- 
ows of Brooklyn Bridge meet the 
East Side of Manhattan. Young 
Alfred was by nature an actor and 
orator, by trade a seller of fishes 
in the Fulton Fish Market, when 
one day in 1896 “Big Tom” Foley, 
Tammany chieftain, noticed a _ po- 
litical gleam in his eyes. Alfred 
progressed—clerk in the commis- 
sioner’s office, legislator, speaker 
of the Assembly, governor, presi- 
dential aspirant. The lower East 
Side sang “The Sidewalks of New 
York”; mothers kissed smudgy- 
faced ragamuffins who wanted to 
be “Al” Smiths when they grew up. 
Now Governor Smith is running 
for a fourth term on an out-and- 
out Wet platform, and Wall Street 
is betting five to two that he will 
be elected. If he is, the Demo- 
crats in 1928 will again have to 
battle over the name of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, beaming actor, 
militant Wet, popular Governor. 
Robert Ferdinand Wagner, a Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court, 
was nominated by the Democrats 
for U. S. Senator. Coming to the 
U. S. from Germany at the age of 
eight, he too like his running mate 
is a product of the lower East Side. 
He was a newsboy and bellhop be- 
fore he made his way through the 
College of the City of New York 
and the New York Law School. 
Then. he became a __6 legislator 
and Lieutenant Governor before 
settling down to the more serious 
business of the bench. Justice 
Wagner has the hard eyes of the 
law—he has never been the smiling 
politician for whom the bands blare 
and the calliopes toot. Neverthe- 
less he is considered the ablest man 
the New York Democrats have 
nominated for U. S. Senator in 
more than a quarter of a century. 
James Wolcott Wadsworth Jr., 
twice-elected U. S. Senator, was re- 
nominated by the Republicans. He 
had sprung from a line of landed 
gentry in the lush farms of Gen- 
esee Valley. At Yale he played 
on the baseball: team; at Lake 
Sunapee, N. H., he married Alice 
Hay, daughter of famed Secretary 
of State John Hay. In fact, young 
Mr. Wadsworth did so much so 
quickly that he became known as 
“the boy politician.” At 37 he 
entered the Senate as successor to 
Elihu Root, and has been there 
ever since. Mr. Root recently said: 
“Wadsworth is worth his weight 
in gold.”+ Senator Wadsworth is 
a good, solid, regular Republican 


*Mr. Smith’s only defeat for the govern- 
orship came in 1920 when Judge Nathan L. 
Miller was elected in the Hard'ng land- 
slide by a majority of 74,000, even though 
Mr. Smith ran a million votes ahead of 
the Democratic national ticket. 


{Standard gold bullion is worth $223.20 
Per pound. 


on practically all questions except 
Prohibition. On this he is militant 
Wet and hence one of the bad 
boys of the G. O. P. New York 
Republicans could not make the 
platform Wet enough for him, so 
this autumn he’ has to be content 
with an evasive plank which urges 
the voters “to express themselves” 
on the Prohibition issue. In spite 
of the fact that some up-state Re- 
publican Drys are rallying round 
one Franklin W. Cristman of Her- 
kimer County, Senator Wadsworth 
is favored to defeat Justice Wag- 
ner on election day. ; 

Ogden Livingston Mills, Con- 
gressman from New York, was 
nominated for Governor by the 
Republicans. It is no ordinary man 
who goes valiantly into the polls to 
battle against grinning Governor 
Smith. Bustling Theodore Roose- 
velt tried it two years ago and 
fizzled. Nicholas Murray (‘“Miracu- 
lous”) Butler, President of Colum- 


bia University, refused to be lured | 


into a dance on any platform, par- 
ticularly when he knew that the 
man from Fulton Fish Market 
would be giving a “hotsy-totsy” 
performance on _ the _ opposing 
planks. 

But Mr. Mills is neither bustling 
nor miraculous—he is one of those 
shrewd aristocrats with an “un- 
common capacity for public life.” 
He was born in Newport, R. I. He 
found that the world was fascinat- 
ing, that he had a grandfather who 
had once done efficient digging in 
the California gold fields. At 23 
he had mastered both letters and 
law at Harvard, and found him- 
self in the famed Manhattan law 
firm of Stetson, Jennings & Rus- 
sell.* 

Now at 42 he is what one might 
call “well off”—a director of a half 
dozen corporations including those 
which make Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuits and run the Santa Fé trains, 
the owner of a comfortable supply 
of bond coupons, the husband of a 
charming wife, and a thrice elected 
member of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In the House there are two ways 
to attain fame. One either has to 
be a character like Wet Repre- 
sentative La Guardia who has spent 
all summer trying to be arrested, 
or Dry Representative Upshaw, 
who _sees__—iheli-fire in every 
drink; or else be a leader like 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth or 
Representatives Burton, Garrett 
and Madden, who are known by 
“the boys.” Representative Mills 
is distinctly in the leader category, 


because of his financial wisdom and° 


his prominence in New York State. 

So it is Mr. Mills whom Repub- 
licans expect to batter down the 
“Smiling Al” legend. At the con- 


*Recently reorganized under the name 
of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & 
Reed, with John W. Davis at its head. 
Its history dates back beyormd the days 
when Grover Cleveland was a member, 


vention Mr. Mills aimed his key- 
note speech at the extravagance of 
the Smith régime. Said he: “The 
Governor is a great politician and, 
like all artists supreme in their 
lines, he comes high. I venture to 
say, in fact, that if he is to pre- 
side over our destinies for another 
two years, the people of this State 
will come to realize that ‘the Side- 
walks of New York’ is for them 
the most expensive tune ever writ- 
ten.” 

Of course, Mr. Mills might re- 
turn from the opera some evening, 
take off his top hat and dress 
coat, roll up his sleeves, and write 
a song that would surge above the 
glamor of “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” But down on the lower 
East Side the old grind organs 
still throb and Tammany Hall poli- 
ticians light cigars, lean back in 
squeaky chairs, smile at one an- 
— say: “He cannot dim the 
im,” 


CORRUPTION 


Industrialists v. Twins 


Twins, notable since the oozy 
dawn of civilization, are Crime and 
Corruption. They frolic now from 
Shanghai to Paris, unashamed. Oc- 
casionally, they rear their heads 
up into the light and scare some, 
shock others. Sometimes they pop 
up in Washington, but their favor- 
ite modern playgrounds are in 
manufacturing cities where spraw- 
ling factories belch and _ whistle, 
where grimy alleys creep between 
frame hovels, where workingmen 
need stimulation Saturday nights. 

The so-called “better element” 
becomes excited only on occasions 
when the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion calls Detroit “the vilest city in 
the country,” or when a _ news- 
paper publisher is murdered in 
Canton, Ohio (TIME, July 26). 

However, there is one town 
which has recently raised the vis- 
ceral tension of the _ righteous 
about once a month. That town 
is Cicero, Ill., a Utopian nook 
for the twins. Here on the west- 
ern fringe of Chicago is a polyglot 
population of 62,000—Irishmen, 
Italians, Sicilians, Slavs and many 
another tribe. The Western Elec- 
tric Co. employs thousands of 
them; other industries are near 
and plentiful. But it is to the 
gangs of the Bad Lands that 
Cicero owes its headline glamor. 
Up and down its. streets, fiery 
Sicilians and raucous’ Irishmen 
playfully squirt machine guns at 
each other. On other days they 
go zooming into Chicago with 
truckloads of beer. And _ then, 
when the day’s labors are done, 
they have their 60 “soft drink par- 
lors,” their brothels, and _ their 
roulette wheels. 

he Bad Lands have their king, 
“Scarface Al’ Caponi, alias “Al- 







































phonzo Brown,” who has been on 
the throne since 1922. Never since 
the days of “Big Jim” Colosimo 
(the man with the diamond com- 
plex) has the underworld had so 
potent an organizer. “Scarface 
Al,” except for the old razor gash 
on one side: of his face, might 
easily be mistaken for a_ fat, 
prosperous baker. King Caponi does 
not bake. With his brothers, Ralph 
and James, he keeps the beer route 
flowing and the political machinery 
of Cicero running. At the last 
election 20 workers of the anti- 
Caponi party were kidnaped, 
slugged, hidden away. Many voters 
were beaten up as they entered or 
left polling places. Street fights 
were staged. Half a dozen ballot 
boxes were stolen. Clerks and 
judges of election were intimidated 
with revolvers. Two men were 
killed, and finally, at 6:00 p. m., when 
all was beginning to be calm again, 
ten car loads of detectives from 
Chicago descended upon the town, 
dashed down a street crowded with 
factory workers, opened fire on 
James Caponi, killed him. 


Cicero has written history under 
the Caponi régime. There was the 
day when the Duncan Sisters, 
famed baby-talk gurglers of musi- 
cal comedy, put on a street fight 
with two Cicero policemen, and 
later sued the town for rough 
treatment. There was the story of 
a young, able newspaper editor 
who refused to leave town. So, 
members of the Caponi gang beat 
him up at a busy street corner, and 
kidnaped his brother for a few 
days. There was the killing of 
Assistant State’s Attorney William 
McSwiggin last April, a crime that 
has not yet been solved. Then, a 
fortnight ago, a black armored car 
roared down Cicero’s main street, 
spattered the Hawthorne Hotel 
with machine gun bullets, but 
missed King Caponi who was 
standing on the front porch. After 
such events, “Scarface Al” puts 
on his light tan shoes, picks up 
his cane, leaves town. 

Industrialists decided several 
months ago that the performances 
and side-shows of King Caponi’s 
régime were interfering with both 
the efficiency and nerves of their 
workers. Two vice presidents of 
a corporation were despatched to 
Washington to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Government. Secret Service 
agents returned to wander around 
Cicero’s grimy nooks. Suddenly, 
last week, a Federal grand jury 
indicted “Scarface Al’ Caponi and 
his brother Ralph; Joseph Z. 
Klenha, president of the town of 
Cicero; Ted L. Svoboda, chief of 
police, and 75 others, for  con- 
spiracy to violate the Volstead 


Act. Federal agents say they have 
evidence that the gangsters profited 
$15,000,000 by their liquor business 
in three years. 
And _ after 


the trial of the 
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Ciceronians is over, the famed 
twins will again return to their 
nooks, unashamed, unafraid. If 





N. E. A. 
“SCARFACE AL” CAPONI 
The machine guns missed him 


Cicero becomes too tame a play- 
ground, there are other places... . 


CATASTROPHE 
Aftermath 


Last week Florida waves were 
again quiet, and with the tranquil- 
lity of the elements followed 
cessation of hysteria. Doubtless 
many an earlier report of damage 
from the hurricane two weeks be- 
fore had been exaggerated. Doubt- 
less many a late report from real 
estate men or “developers” had 
been underestimated. Few knew 
exactly, accurately, what had hap- 
pened. What had happened? 

The hurricane had cut a swath 
across Florida principally in the 
region between the Palm Beaches 
and Key West, although those two 
places themselves received high 
winds and tides, little more. The 
gale hit hardest in the region north 
of Miami, around Fort Lauderdale 
and Moore Haven. Nevertheless, 
the most property damage was 
done in what is known as the 
Greater Miami District, for the 
simple reason that there was more 
property there to damage. 

In Greater Miami, including 
Miami Beach, Coral Gables and 
Coconut Grove, the latest checked 
estimate of dead was 109. Prop- 
erty losses were placed naturally 
conservatively by the Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce at $100,000,000. 
In general, property loss had been 
originally exaggerated. The Carl 
Fisher Hotels, for example, were not 
seriously hurt, nor was the home 
of onetime (1913-15, 1917-21) Gov- 
ernor of Qhio James M. Cox’s 
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Daily News. Shacks, small home 
steads, frame _ buildings were 
demolished. Modern _ structures 
(which are constructed to withstand 
a 300-mile an hour gale) stood. 

To the north, Hollywood and its 
suburb Dania _ suffered _ severely, 
Property losses in the two places 
were put, again conservatively, at 
$35,000,000 by J. W. Young, the 
principal developer of the section. 
Sixty-five were dead, many missing. 
Here, as elsewhere, most wooden 
buildings were demolished. 

Still further north, directly in 
the path of the centre of the hur- 
ricane, was Fort Lauderdale. Few 
buildings were left intact here. 
Some 19 died, and the property 
loss for the immediate vicinity was 
estimated, again conservatively, at 
$35,000,000 by city officials. 

To the west of Miami, Hialeah, 
site of the famed race track of 
that name, was torn up to the 
extent of $15,000,000, conserva- 
tively estimated by Mayor Grethen. 
Twenty-two died. 

But by far and away the worst 
disaster, the most complete destruc- 
tion fell upon Moore Haven, an 
attractive town situated near the 
centre of the state on Lake Okee- 
chobee. Here the settlement was 
flooded, the place almost literally 
erased from the map. _ Estimates 
of dead varied about the same as in 
most other places—from 41 to 
800, not counting Negroes. Prob- 
ably 176 were killed. 

In regions such as Floranada 
few were killed, but the many 
pretty little buildings built for 
Anglo-American blue-bloods © col- 
lapsed like papier-maché. 

Summary. As nearly as it can 
be checked, some 365 persons lost 
their lives in the storm, 150 are 
missing, 1,100 injured, 20,000 home- 
less.* Total property damage ap- 
proximates $165,000,000. The Red 
Cross ably took charge immediately 
following the disaster. Subsequent- 
ly there was friction, principally 
because Governor John Wellborn 
Martin issued a statement which it 
is claimed minimized the damage. 
John Barton Payne, National 
Chairman of the Red Cross or- 
ganization, then issued a statement: 

“The officials of Florida from 
the Governor down, and the real 
estate operators have _ seriously 
handicapped the American National 
Red Cross in its efforts to provide 
reliel, . ss 

“The poor people who suffered 
are regarded as of less consequence 
than the hotel and tourist business 
of Florida. The Red Cross feels 
bound to go forward and do the 
job just the same, and everyone 
should help. Our officials on the 
ground report the greatest need 
since the San _ Francisco  dis- 
re 

Governor Martin announced that 
he was “amazed” at such a charge. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Mediterranean Conference 


Once there was a little Victorian 
boy whose father wanted him to 
become a great statesman. He was 
sent to Rugby, to aristocratic Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Then, in 
order that he might meet statesmen 
who really mattered, he went to 
Germany. He became almost inti- 
mate with Bismarck, a great feat 
for a stripling. The Kaiser him- 
self was reported to have listened 


without displeasure to the conver- ~ 


sation of young Austen Chamber- 


lain. 

All this pleased mightily Austen’s 
father, the late beloved “Joe” 
Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury’s 
great Secretary of State for Colo- 
nial Affairs. All this training in 
old school diplomacy seemed 
strangely passé last week when 
Austen Chamberlain grown up to 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was called upon to deal 
with that smouldering son of a 
blacksmith,* Benito Mussolini. 

Radioed Request. Signor Mus- 
solini, who was carrying bricks as 
a stonemason’s helper when young 
Austen Chamberlain was Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (1895-1900), 
cabled the British Foreign Office 
last week his desire for a personal 
conference with Foreign Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. Under- 
lings at the Foreign Office palpi- 
tated, scurried. The request of 
Il Duce del Fascismo was coded, 
then put on the air by a potent 
wireless transmitter. The radio 
operator of Sir Warden Chilcott’s 
yacht Dolphin caught the message, 
carried it to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. He, vacationing in Corsican 
waters, was soon steaming aboard 
the Dolphin toward Leghorn, Italy. 

Meanwhile a_ special train 
hummed northward through the 
night from Rome. It carried 
Premier Mussolini, a box of or- 
chids, and many an aid and minion. 
Soon the Italian naval yacht Giuli- 
ana steamed from Leghorn with 
Il Duce aboard toward the Dolphin. 

Meeting. A laughing green-clad 
woman stood upon the Dolphin’s 
deck beside Sir Austen. She was 
the onetime Ivy Muriel Dundas, 
his wife—by royal creation a Dame 
of the British Empire (TIME, Dec. 
14). When the purple orchids 
were handed on board she pinned 
them bravely upon her green dress. 
With the orchids came a card: 
“Benito Mussolini sends his kind- 
est happy greetings to Lady Cham- 
berlain.” 

Swart, bull-necked, purposeful, 
Premier Mussolini followed his or- 
chids, strode on board, shook the 

*The late Alessandro Mussolini was not 
only a blacksmith but a revolutionary, an 
Internationalist, an anti-religionist, and a 
devout apostle of Bacchus. 


hand of Sir Austen warmly, kissed 
the hand of Dame Chamberlain. A 
steward bustled forward. Cock- 
tails of Italian vermuth in each of 
which reposed an olive were lifted 
high. 

The statesmen retired below, con- 
ferred for two hours. Finally they 
emerged, shook hands again, and 
all present embarked upon a ten- 








© Keystone 
Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


He jollied Bismarck; Benito carried 
bricks 


der for the Premier’s yacht. There 
luncheon was served. There the 
statesmen conferred again. Some 
thousands of cheering Italians who 
lined the shore and spied upon the 
Dolphin and the Giuliana won- 
dered, as did many a newsgatherer, 
just what the Premier and the 
Foreign Secretary said to each 
other. Straining their ears they 
heard distinctly “God Save the 
King” rendered by the Giuliana’s 
band. 

Significance. Newsgatherers wrote 
glibly for a day about “The En- 
tente of Leghorn.” They hinted 
profoundly at a dark deal between 
Sir Austen and J] Duce to “counter- 
balance” the Franco-German “En- 
tente of Thoiry” (see p. 14). Then 
Sir Austen climbed into a wagon- 
lit, sped to Paris, conferred with 
Foreign Minister Briand, returned 
to London. By common consent 
the correspondents decided that all 
bets in favor of an “Entente of 
Leghorn” were off. 


Subjects presumably discussed at 
the Leghorn meeting: 1) what 
attitude Britain will take in the 
event that Italy backs Spain’s claim 
to Tangier (TIME, Aug. 23); 2) 
the progress of Italo-British pres- 
sure upon the Government of 
Abyssinia to grant British con- 


cessions at the headwaters of the 
Nile, and Italian concessions in 
Abyssinia near Italian Somali- 
land (TIME, Aug. 9); 8) the 
problems of Italo-British relation- 
ship engendered by Premier Mus- 
solini’s intrigues to form a _ pro- 
Italian bloc of nations in the Bal- 
kans. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain himself 
furnished the only verbatim report 
of anything which passed between 
the two statesmen. Said he: “I 
said to Premier Mussolini: ‘You 
should follow my example and take 
a long rest aboard a yacht. That 
is the only way to attain true 
tranquillity.’ ” 

Continuing, Sir Austen _ said: 

“With M. Briand again I had a 
most friendly conversation. I was 
able to give him an account of all 
that might be of interest to him 
of my meeting with Signor Mus- 
solini He gave me an account 
of what passed between him and 
Dr. Stresemann. 

“I need not say that no new 
agreements were concluded or pro- 
jected. My own view is that these 
meetings serve the cause of peace 
and that our countries may well 
be content to see us meet from time 
to time, though they must not ex- 
pect the whole world to change 
because we have conversation. 

“Tf Signor Mussolini could not 
live without making every other 
country Fascist he might find me 
a very strong opponent of his policy, 
because it is unsuited to our coun- 
try. But for the man himself I 
have very great regard and ad- 
miration.” 


Canadian Satrap 


Rain poured. Nineteen guns 
boomed. The Empress of Scotland 
docked at Quebec last week bearing 
Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Viscount 
Willingdon, the new Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada (TIME, June 21 
et seq.) 

Lady Willingdon, brunette, in- 
clined to plumpness, presented the 
purser with a diamond stickpin, 
“on account of the trouble we have 
given on the way over.” Viscount 
Willingdon, slender, a head taller 
than his wife, chatted before de- 
barking with Premier King who 
had come on board as the ship 
entered the harbor. 

Despite the pouring rain thou- 
sands cheered the new Governor 
General as he rode through the 
streets of Quebec, guarded by the 
Royal Canadian Dragoons. 

Amid general pomp, masculine 
gold braid, feminine fine raiment, 
the new Governor General took the 
oath of office in the Legislative 
Council of Quebec. Later he lunched 
at the Chateau Frontenac, famed 
hotel. Still later, a special train 
sped the Governor General and his 
entourage to Ottawa. 






























































Strike Cracking 


Britain’s “million miner coal 
strike” (TIME, May 10 et seq.) 
seemed on the verge of collapse 
last week as the number of miners 
who have repudiated their leaders 
and returned to work swelled to 
200,000. 

Significant developments: 

Parliament convened for a short 
special session to extend the Emer- 
gency Power Act which has been 
kept in force during the entire 
23 weeks of the strike. 

Premier Baldwin declared before 
the Commons that his Government 
had come virtually to the end of its 
powers of mediation in the strike. 
He indicated that if the miners 
would return to work on a regional 
agreement basis the Government 
would undertake to set up a na- 
tional wage arbitration board. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston Churchill appeared still 
piqued at the mine owners’ re- 
fusal to accept the plan for settling 
the coal strike “on principles na- 
tionally laid down,” which he evolved 
while Premier Baldwin was on his 
vacation (TIME, Sept. 20). Said the 
Chancellor testily, almost petulantly 
last week: “In my opinion the 
prolongation of the strike is due 
entirely to the obstinacy of the 
mine owners.” 

Onetime (Jan.-Nov. 1924) La- 
borite Premier Ramsay Macdonald 
vigorously attacked the Govern- 
ment: “You have not played a 
straight game! You have sided 
with the mine owners!” 

Lloyd George, speaking for his 
corporal’s guard of impotent Lib- 
erals cried: “How can we hope 
for peace while the Government 
skids on the road? Had the Gov- 
ernment held to a single policy— 
almost any policy—the miners 
would be back at work today. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have been given a free rein to 
_enforce his peace proposals upon 
the owners.” 

Premier Baldwin replied: “We 
cannot force an agreement by leg- 
islation.” Significantly the Pre- 
mier went on to load the Miners’ 
Federation with the blame for 
continuing the coal strike. Thus, 
hé repudiated by implication Mr. 
Churchill’s stand. 

Statistics released last week indi- 
cated that British coal production 
is now at one-tenth of normal, and 
iron and steel production at one- 
fourteenth of normal. 


Wells Rasps 


“Impertinent . unreasonably 
discourteous. . . Mr. Wells’s rasp- 
ing tongue... blackguardly....” 

With words and phrases such as 
these many a London editor flayed 
last week the following opinions ex- 
pressed by characters in the second 
volume of H. G. Wells’s newly re- 
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leased novel The World of William 
Clissold: 

George V, R. I. is “the worthy, 
conscientious, entirely unmeaning 
and uninteresting son of plump old 
Edward VII.” 

The Earl of Balfour, “that 
damned madonna lily; ... grows 
where he is planted.” 

Lloyd George is as “clever as six 
foxes.” 

Margot Asquith: “Wherever 
there is a foreground there also 
will be the Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith,” 


FRANCE 
War Guilt Encore 


Events national and international 
impinged significantly during the 
past fortnight upon Premier Ray- 
mond Poincaré. He who stepped 
from the Olympian security of a 
onetime (1913-1920) Presidency of 
France to assume a_ thankless 
Premiership and save the franc 
(TIME, Aug. 2), became once again 
a nucleus for strife, a target for 
criticism. 

Briand returns. A_ too idyllic 
calm marked the Cabinet session 
at which Foreign Minister Briand 
reported upon his tentative nego- 
tiations with Foreign Minister 
Stresemann of the Reich at Thoiry 
(TimME, Sept. 27). 

M. Briand, apostle of interna- 
tional concord, secured from M. 
Poincaré, exponent of militant 
French nationalism, acceptance in 
principle of the proposed Franco- 
German compromise: 1) France 
to evacuate the Rhineland in 1927, 
return the Saar to Germany in 
1928, and withdraw all opposition 
to the purchase by Germany from 
Belgium of Eupen and Malmédy; 
2) Germany to transfer to France 
for these concessions four billion 
francs ($100,000,000) to be real- 
ized by the sale to private in- 
vestors of German railroad se 
curities. 

Since this plan seemed to offer 
France her great desideratum— 
ready cash for stabilizing the 
franc—Premier Poincaré stomached 
his hostility and distrust toward 
Germany. While a multitude of 
technical details remained to be 
negotiated, acceptance by France of 
Thoiry seemed assured. Accept- 
ance by Germany was deemed a 
foregone conclusion and followed a 
few days later. Peace hovered. 

“Gambrinus Bierabend.” It was 
necessary for Foreign Minister 
Stresemann of Germany to con- 
ciliate the German Nationalists if 
they were to agree to pay France 
what they described as “the bribe 
of Thoiry.” Perhaps the clever- 
est diplomat in Eurove, he partici- 
pated at a farewell “bierabend” 
tendered him by the German col- 
ony at Geneva, before he returned 
from Thoiry to Berlin. Surrounded 
by convivial friends—devotees of 
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Gambrinus, the legendary inventor 
of beer—Gustav Stresemann pur- 
posely became “indiscreet.” He 
“talked a bit.” He exulted at the 
forthcoming liberation of the 
Rhineland. He cried that the stain 
of War guilt had been wiped from 
Germany by her admission into the 
League (TIME, Sept. 20). Thus he 
won a measure of approbation 
from German Nationalists. 

“Sunday Speech.” If Germany 
has been wiped clean of War guilt, 
what states are War guilty? French 
Nationalists saw in the “bierabend 
speech” of Herr Stresemann an im- 
plied casting of War guilt on 
France. Moreover Premier Poin- 
caré himself has been accused of 
being the chief author of the World 
War by revisionist historians. 
Would he stomach “Gambrinus” 
Stresemann’s indiscretions? When 
M. Poincaré announced that he 
would make one of his famed 
“Sunday speeches” at Bar-le-Duc, 
French Nationalist newsgatherers 
scurried thither, prepared to hear 
him tear the compromise of Thoiry 
to tatters. 

His white beard bristling, M. 
Poincaré cried: “No nation wishes 
peace more sincerely than France. 
No nation less sought war. The 
Government of the Republic did 
everything humanly possible to 
avoid it.” 

As the Premier paused for breath 
ears strained for the expected de- 
nunciation of Germany as War 
guilty. It did not come. M. 
Poincaré, the militarist who sent 
French bayonets to occupy the 
Saar, is now, it seems, preoccupied 
with saving the franc. Having af- 
firmed his War innocence, Premier 
Poincaré was content to change 
the subject: 

“As for her foreign debts, France 
has never repudiated them. She 
has already paid important sums 
for interest. ... She had decided 
in future to acquit herself loyally 
to the extent of her capacity and 
to limits of the possibilities of 
transfer.” 

Correspondents who had come to 
hear the doom of Thoiry, went 
away declaring that Premier Poin- 
caré would attempt to secure pas- 
sage for the Franco-U. S. debt pact 
when the French Chamber reas- 
sembles next month but would seek 
to make the ratification conditional 
on a transfer safeguard clause be- 
ing conceded by the U. S. 

Argumentative Murder. At Ger- 
mersheim in the Rhineland a group 
of German civilians were drawn 
into a brawl with French officers 
as a result of the revival of War 
guilt talk last week. One Lieu- 
tenant Roucier. shot and killed one 
Herr Emil Mueller by way of 
thrusting home the assertion that 
Raymond Poincaré did not start 
the World War. ... 

The Mayor of Germersheim 
promptly appealed to the League of 
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Nations, demanded that all French 
troops be withdrawn from his town, 
lest further citizens be shot. After 
a day of excitement, the incident 
lapsed into insignificance. 

ain Appeal. Premier Poincaré, 
in no complacent mood after the 
events of the week, was approached 
by a delegation representing 4,000 
onetime Government employes who 
have been dismissed in the interest 
of national economy. Two hundred 
of the jobless are former mayors, 
600 were employed by the Min- 
istry of Justice, 2,200 were dis- 
missed from the department pre- 
sided over by Premier Poincaré 
himself—the Ministry of Finance. 

To threats from these disgruntled 
onetime officials that they would 
appeal for re-instatement to the 
Chamber, M. Poincaré replied with 
a snap of his jaws: “Apply then! 
As soon as the Chamber reas- 
sembles the Government will put 
the question of confidence on its 
acts of economy.” 


“Strength and Virility” 


Curling Atlantic waves swept_in 
one morning last week over the 


long sand dunes on the sea coast, 


just above Bordeaux. Occasionally 
a wave burst over the sea wall, 
spattered with tingling droplets an 
old man who sat hunched upon a 
bench, staring seaward. Grey skies 
shrouded the 85th birthday ' of 
Georges Eugéne Adrien Clemen- 
ceau. 

The granite-founded, verdant- 
wooded Vendee cradled the cub that 
was to grow into “Tiger” Clemenceau 
at the Chateau de |l’Aubraie, near 
Feole. Now on his little four- 
acre estate, Bels Ebats, in the 
Vendée, the old “Tiger” waits for 
Death. The world has been his 
province, but the Vendée is his 
home. 

There he treasures the collection 
of Japanese antiquities which is 
his pride. Above his snug lair 
floats a long streamer displaying 
a gigantic carp in black and white. 
“It is the Japanese symbol of 
strength and virility,” chuckles M. 
Clemenceau to puzzled visitors. 

Daily he works with his U.S. 
translator over the English text 
of his Civilization. Occasionally 
he entertains his brothers Paul 
and Albert, his daughters, the 
Mmes. Jacquemaire and Young. 
More typically he sits out long eve- 
nings with his old friend M. 
André Pierre Gabriel Amédée 
Tardieu. 

The birthday of M. Clemenceau 
was not “celebrated” last week. 
Few Frenchmen know his birth- 
date, for it has been his whim 
to conceal it from the compilers of 
reference books. Instead of giving 
or attending a stuffy birthday din- 











OP. & A. 
WILLIAM ROSENWALD 
“Eddy’s Mission ... full of bunk!” 


ner, M. Clemenceau observed his 
birthday by ordering his chauffeur 
to drive hi mto the village of Les 
Sables d’Olonne. There he bar- 
gained vociferously with the 
vegetable and fisherwomen for the 
substance of a frugal meal. Re- 
turning to Bels Ebats, he dined 
alone. 


RUSSIA 


Travelers to Moscow 


Between April, when the Moskva 
thaws to liquid life, and November, 
when it freezes over, a few hardy 
U. S. citizens venture each year to 
Moscow. 

This summer President Samuel 
M. Vauclain of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works talked draw-bar-pull 
and horsepower hours beside the 
Moskva. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks talked a Russian cinema 
trust. Potent hydroelectric engi- 
neer Hugh Lincoln (“Muscle 
Shoals”) Cooper proposed to har- 
ness the mighty Dnieper with dams 
and turbines. These purposeful peo- 
ple came to Moscow on business, 
have returned with the reticence of 
those who have set themselves to 
accomplish definite ends. Last week 
the press noted pronouncements of 
another sort of U. S. traveler to 
Russia. 

“Sherwood Eddy’s mission to Rus- 
sia of which I was a member was 
filled full of bunk!” Eager news- 
gatherers scribbled this statement 
as it fell from the lips of one 
William Rosenwald, son of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Chairman Julius 
Rosenwald. 


Sherwood Eddy himself, the tem- 








peeteons Asiatic Secretary of the 
.M.C.A. and ten members of his 
mission had signed and posted a 
letter to President Coolidge re- 
questing the immediate recognition 
by the U.S. of the U.S.S.R. (Un- 
ion of Socialist Soviet Republics). 
Previously President William Fran- 
cis of the Chicago Y.M.C.A.—no 
Communist—had demanded __ the 
resignation of Mr. Eddy from the 


’ Y.M.LC.A. 


At Moscow, fearless Sherwood 
Eddy had debated the existence of 
God before a great gathering of 
Atheists. A Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent, shocked, cabled lurid ru- 
mors of Mr. Eddy’s Communist 
leanings. Last week Sherwood Eddy 
refuted this heresy, declared: “I 
am a Capitalist!” 


Synthesis 


Though returning visitors to 
Soviet Russia differ widely among 
themselves as to present conditions 
in the largest nation (see above), 
a synthesis of their opinions may 
Lait blocked out in significant re- 
ief: 

Power. Joseph Stalin now rules 
as the undisputed dictator of Soviet 
Russia. During the past twelve- 
month he has demonstrated his 
control of the Communist Party 
and the Government by reducing to 
political vassalage or  inconse- 
quence no less than six of Lenin’s 
most potent disciples: Trotsky, Zin- 
oviev, Radek, Sokolnikov, Lashe- 
vich and Kamenev. 

The “new triumvirate” are: 1) 
Joseph Dzhugashvili “Stalin’* po- 
litical “boss” par excellence, nom- 
inally only Secretary General of the 
Communist Party; 2) Alexei Ivan- 
ovitch Rykov, President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
(i. e. “Premier”). 3) B’ B. Quibe- 
schev, successor to the late Felix 
E. Dzerzhinsky (Time, Aug. 2) as 
chairman of the Supreme Economic 
Council. 

The settled policy of these men 
is to transform the “pure” Com- 
munist state, as conceived by 
Lenin, into a régime in which 
modified capitalism is recognized 
but kept subservient to the state. 

Secretary General Stalin and his 
henchmen are thus “Communist 
heretics.” Their political creed is 
the “NEP” (“New Economic 
Policy”). 

Daily Life. The Communist 
régime has now attained a com- 
plete stability, and in consequence 
an orderly routine of life is vouch- 
safed to all classes. Such cultural 
diversions as the theatre, the opera 
and the ballet are taking their nor- 
mal course. Transportation is ob- 
tainable by all the usual means: 


*Lenin nicknamed him Stalin (‘Steel’) 
and he thereupon dropped his true sur- 
name Dzhugashvili. 



























































terrestrial, aqueous, aerial. The 
shops are open and well stocked, 
but the price of manufactured 
goods is still exorbitant. 

The great economic problem fac- 
ing the State is to increase the 
efficiency of industry to a_ point 
at which the peasant can be sup- 
plied with goods at a price which 
he can pay. The failure of “pure” 
Communism to achieve this end 
gave rise to the “heretical” capi- 
talistic NEP. 


Marriage. The fantastic post- 
revolutionary myth of “nationali- 
zation of Russian women” has now 
definitely been dispelled. Marri- 
age and divorce are accomplished 
by a _ simple, cheap, expeditious 
ceremony before a government 
official. The desires of the parties 
concerned are the only factors con- 
sidered. 

While this “advanced” legislation 
is taken at its face value by urban 
inhabitants, the peasantry _ still 
cleave to the old forms and customs 
of marriage observed immemori- 
ally. 

Religion. The State no longer 
interferes with the right of adults 
to worship or believe as_ they 
please. All members of the Com- 
munist Party, the political oli- 
garchy which governs Russia, must 
however profess total atheism. 

Persons under 18 years of age 
may not receive religious instruc- 
tion, but efforts are consistently 
made to convert every schoolchild 
to atheism. 

Though the churches are full of 
worshipers on holy days, the 
priests are obliged to tolerate the 
display by the State upon or near 
the altars of such mottoes as: 


SUNN NNNNUANNUNNENUUNENUNEEOUULERUGAUU COSA UGEAAUEGE 


Religion is Opium 
for the people 


Karl Marx 
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SUNN VNrVUNNNUUEUAEUUUEOULOUVEUOOEUOUEGUOUEUEGTUUCUEONEUUE UATE 


The Soyuz Bezbozhnikov (Union of 
the Godless) the principal society 
for the propagation of atheism, 
boasts 114,000 members, issues a 
weekly Bezbozhnik* (The Godless). 

Generally the old peasantry re- 
main rooted in their faith. Their 
children are growing up with a 
doubtful and questioning attitude 
toward religion. 

Jews. The Chosen People have 
typically the reputation of amass- 
ing wealth by other means than 





*Since the old Orthodox clergy imparted 
to their village flocks faith in the miracu- 
lous nature of lightning, the editors of 
Bezbozhnik have had to begin their refuta- 
tion of religion with such elementals as 
attempts to demonstrate that lightning is 
merely an electrical phenomenon and not 
an indication that the Creator is vexed. 
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No clayfoot 


tilling the soil. Under the Tsars 
Jews were practically debarred 
from landholding and forced into 
the occupations of middlemen and 
money lenders. Under the Soviets, 
land has been placed freely at the 
disposal of Jews, while at the same 
time communal distribution of pro- 
duce has ruined them as middle- 
men. Result: Russian Jews are 
leaving the cities in large numbers, 
migrating to take up farming in 
the fertile Ukraine, 

Since many of the Communist 
leaders are Jews, the new Jewish 
farmer class has been extended 
numerous concessions by the State. 
For example their household goods 
are carried practically free from 
the cities to the farmlands. None 
the less, farmer Jews are at pres- 
ent unprosperous, and face a long 
struggle to develop their new lands. 


LITHUANIA 


Russian Pact 


Premier Mykolas Slezevicius of 
Lithuania journeyed to Moscow last 
week and signed a treaty of neu- 
trality and non-aggression with 
Soviet Russia. The treaty is to 
run for five years and contains a 
clause recognizing the territory of 
Vilna as Lithuanian. Poles were 
vexed, since Poland claims that Vil- 
na is Polish. Moscow newsorgans 
hailed the pact as a blow to Brit- 
ish influence in the Baltic. 
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POLAND 
New Cabinet 


Since Alexander sighed—if he 
ever did—for more worlds to con- 
quer, moralists have delighted to 
croak of heroes able td master their 
enemies but not themselves. Such 
a clay-footed hero seemed to have 
appeared in Poland when Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski seized the Govern- 
ment (TIMB, May 24). 

Hesitant, irresolute, he could not 
bring himself to accept the respon- 
sibility either of ruling Poland ag 
a dictator or of heading the State 
as Premier. Instead he temporized, 
forced the Sejm to elect one Ignatz 
Moscicki President of Poland and 
to confirm the puppet Cabinet of 
Premier Bartel. Since then Mar- 
shal Pilsudski has snapped the 
whip over President and Premier 
from the post of Minister of War; 
and Polish politics have degener- 
ated into bedlam. 

Last week the Deputies of the 
Sejm, knowing that Pilsudski with 
the army at his back could and 
very well might chase them from 
Warsaw, united in a desperate at- 
tempt to force Marshal Pilsudski 
into the open and voted what 
amounted to “no confidence” in the 
Cabinet 260 to 92. The Bartel 
Cabinet thereupon resigned. Mar- 
shal Pilsudski, to the satisfaction of 
many a Pole, countered by assum- 
ing the Premiership himself. 

Significance. The new Cabinet 
was generally hailed with relief by 
the press of Warsaw as “a strong 
Left Democratic Government... 
the strongest Ministry assembled in 
Poland since the_ re-establishment 
of Polish independence [1918].” 

This enthusiasm was_ traceable 
in some degree to the satisfaction 
of wealthy newspaper owners at 
seeing in the Cabinet these potent 
monarchist landowners MM. Nieza- 
vytowski and Meysztowicz. Para- 
doxically enough the Socialist news- 
paper Robotnik (the Workman) 
founded by Pilsudski a decade ago 
was loud in condemning him last 
week for taking the decisive step 
at which he has balked so long. 

Foreign observers unanimously 
expressed the hope that Marshal 
Pilsudski had definitely mastered 
the tendency to vacillating irreso- 
lution which has caused the Pol- 
ish Government to teeter and totter 
for five months. 


CHINA 


Docile Fatalists 


Two hundred thousand Chinese 
drew taut their belts last week, 
faced starvation with what forti- 
tude they might. For three weeks 
they had been besieged in the 
walled city of Wuchang. Super- 
Tuchun Chang Kai-shek, the Can- 
tonese Communist War Lord had 
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ringed them round with a besieging 
army of 100,000 mercenaries. He 
demanded the surrender of the city, 
its arsenals, its iron-works, tis mint. 
Terrified, the civil inhabitants would 
have acquiesced, surrendered. They 
were prevented from surrendering 
their own city by the military gar- 
rison left behind by Super Tuchun 
Wu Pei-fu, as he retreated before 
Chang Kai-shek (TIME, Oct. 4). 

Docile fatalists, the citizens of 
Wuchang, grew hungrier day by 
day, struck no blow for them- 
selves. 

Other developments: 


Dr. Vi Kuyuin Wellington Koo, 
famed “political handyman of 
China,” sometime Chinese plenipo- 
tentiary to the principal Occidental 
powers and conferences during the 
last generation, was commanded by 
Super Tuchun Chang Tso-lin, War 
Lord of Manchuria and Peking, to 
form a Cabinet. 

Dr. Koo, obliging, conjured to- 
gether a ministry of professional 
statesmen. The new Government 
represents militarist-torn China in 
much the same way that a sea 
captain whose crew have mutinied 
and are fighting amongst them- 
selves represents the cringing pass- 
engers locked below decks. 

Chu Chao-hsin, Chinese Minister 
to Italy, backed up last week his 
protest before the League of Na- 
tions (TIME, June 14) against al- 
leged British high-handedness in 
China by cabling all prominent 
Chinese Chambers of Commerce a 
request that they support him in 
demanding treaty concessions from 
Britain in reparation for the re- 
cent British bombardment of Wan- 
shien (TIME, Sept. 20). 

The great Russo-Asiatic Bank, 
with headquarters at Shanghai and 
branches throughout China went 
into bankruptcy last week. 

Underlying causes: 1) national- 
ization by Soviet Russia of a doubt- 
ful majority of the Bank’s shares; 
2) disorganization due to civil war 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
largely owned by the Bank; 3) rec- 
ord depression of the world silver 
market last week to 59c an ounce, 
the Bank having the largest silver 
holdings in China. 


JAPAN 


Inflammable Issue 


Throughout Nippon the tactful, 
fluttering geisha* and her lusty 
sister the joro have given rise at 
last to a political issue between 
the Kenseikai (Conservative Party) 
of Premier Wakatsuki and his erst- 
while} supporters, the Seiyuhonto 
(True Friends Party). The pub- 
licists of these embattled partisans, 


*Literally “person of pleasing accom- 
plishments.” 

7The Cabinet having become deadlocked 
last spring upon a series of local problems, 
the four Seiyuhonto ministers resigned, 
were replaced from the Kenseikai. 


TIME 


in their effort to cast blame for 
the Yoshiwara of Tokyo upon their 
opponents, have stirred the Japan- 
ese press to investigate the seat 
of responsibility for such resorts 
of incontinence throughout the Em- 
pire. Despatches reported last 
week that so many statesmen of 
both the Government Party and 
the opposition have been found to 
hold a direct financial interest not 
only in_ geisha-houses’ but in 
machai* of the lowest type that 
the whole issue seems likely to 
be dropped. by both sides as too 
inflammable. Director of the Police 
Matsumura of Tokyo, interviewed, 
said: “Of ‘course the Yoshiwara 
will be closed sometime or other, 
sooner or later.” 

The Yoshiwara. No sooner was 
Tokyo laid waste by the earth- 
quake of 1923 than the principal 
architects of Japan were com- 
missioned to rebuild the Yoshiwara 
—a task which was completed be- 
fore any other quarter of the city 
had been fully rebuilt. For the 
new Yoshiwara a _ harmonjous 
Chino-Japanese style of architec- 
ture was devised—described by the 
North China Daily News as the 
most artistic to be employed in 
rebuilding Tokyo. 

Broad, clean, tree-planted streets 
diverge from the Omon (Great 
Gate), near which stands a monu- 
ment (TIME, July 26) to the 730 
geisha and joro girls who perished 
during the earthquake. Within the 
quarter dwell in comparative lux- 
ury the 3,000 girls who are envied 
of their 50,000 lesser imitators 
throughout Japan. 

Yoshiwara Life. Seen from with- 
in, the life of the quarter does 
not present the roseate aspect 
visible to chance Occidental visit- 
ors. 

The geisha must undergo a 
lengthy educational process during 
which they are taught to dance, 
sing, and play the long necked un- 
melodious samisen. Further instruc- 
tion renders them expert in all 
the formal minutiae of welcoming, 
supping with, attending, and _ bid- 
ding good-bye to their clients. 

The joro, girls deemed unworthy 
of such complicated training, are 
perfunctorily instructed by an 
uma.t Both geisha and joro girls 
are purchased in their teens from 
impoverished parents, about $500 
being the lowest price deemed ap- 
propriate for a girl of geisha cali- 
bre. The geisha then technically 
rents an apartment from her pur- 
chaser, who advances her credit 
wherewith to keep up her establish- 
ment. By this subterfuge, the 
geisha-house owners remain legally 
mere landlords. Actually they hold 
the geisha girls who are in their 


*“Waiting-meeting-places,”” 

tLiterally “horse.” The chief duty of 
these men is to run after clients who do 
not pay and stick to them like a leech 
wherever they may go until payment is 
obtained. 
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debt as security until they earn 
enough to pay off the credits ex- 
tended them. Though in many 
cases the geisha die before they 
are debt free, six years is the ap- 
proximate period of service after 
which the geisha are able to retire 
wth sufficient savings to live in 
modest comfort. 

Against this possibility of a 
secure old age the occupational 
diseases of the geisha _ seriously 
militate. Despite the fact that the 
girls are examined every two weeks 
and are sent when necessary to 
the splendidly equipped Yoshiwara 
Hospital the toll of rinbyo, baidoku 
and raibyo is as heavy as in the 
Occident. 

Yoshiwara’ Entertainment. ‘lhe 
Japanese publicist T. Fujimoto 
writes:* “A police station is es- 
tablished near the Omon. When you 
enter the gate you come to a broad 
street . . . and all the houses on 
both sides are called Hikite-chaya 
(guide houses for the visitors) .... 
The hostesses and maids of the 
house receive you very hospitably 
and lead you to a room upstairs. 
New green mats are on the floor 
of the room, beautiful flowers 
fill a large part in the alcove, and 
a valuable old picture hangs against 
the alcove wall—everything in the 
room makes you comfortable... . 

“(You hire geisha and taikomochi 
jesters). . . . Sake is served in 
a small cup And now the 
dancing girls begin to dance and 
at last the jester performs his 
funny tricks. ... 

“Now, it is near 12 p. m. and... 
you, guided by a maid servant... 
leave the _- house for the 
ultimate end. 

“The abode of your mate con- 
sists of three rooms; . the first 
room is the parlor, the second the 
reception-room, and the third the 
bedroom. 

“Tt is entirely given up to your 
convenience whether you will leave 
the house at 2 or 3 a. m. or stay 
till morning. . . you have no need 
to pay even a sen here at the 
house. . . . Having (left her and) 
come back to the guide-house you 
are to pay the bill... . The way 
above mentioned to take amuse- 
ment at Yoshiwara is the one to 
be done by the A 1 guest. 

Count Herman Keyserling de- 
clares in his now internationally 
famed Travel Diary of a Philoso- 
pher: “In Japan vulgarity seems 
remote. . Here charm is the 
essential expression of all femi- 
nine nature. . . . Since the woman 
sees nothing dishonoring in the 
surrendering of herself .. . for 
money and the man sees nothing 
shameful. . . so in these establish- 
ments there prevails an atmosphere 
of innocent merriment as with us 
perhaps among children ’neath the 
Christmas Tree.” 


‘ *In The Nightside of Japan.—T. Wer- 
ner Laurie, Ltd., London, 





Rug 


In 1698 Peter, Emperor of Mus- 
covy, told the gentlemen of his 
court to shave off their beards. 
The commandment had a signifi- 
cance beyond the capillary, for the 
beards of the Russian nobles were 
copied from the men who lived to 
the Eastward; the monarch’s bare 
chin was the outward and visible 
sign of his detestation of the 
Orient. A wise man once called 
Asia the subconscious mind of 
Europe, and since the beard is to 
the face what the East is to West- 
ern civilization many scholars have 
thought that Peter was quite 
right to shave. He did not want 
to wear his subconscious on his 
chin. But the Shah of Persia, who 
affected still the long spiky bristle 
of the mandarin, was’ worried. 
When he heard how the naked chin 
of Peter gleamed blue and shame- 
Jess in his new palace, Petersburg, 
upon the Neva, he sent him a fine 
rug as one who .would say: In 
mystery the twig is bent, and a 
patch of hair divides one nation 
from another. Let peace be be- 
tween us, my brother, although 
your shears are impudent. 

Peter, called “The Great,” died 
in his sullen city on the swamp. 
His beard then took its revenge 
and sprouted violently under the 
coffin lid; in time it, too, grew 
tired. Meanwhile the rug that had 
carried the forgiveness of Persia 
hung upon the wall of Leopold I, 
Sovereign under the Holy Roman 
Empire, and King of Hungary. Two 
weeks ago a Scotch art dealer 
landed in Manhattan. He had a 
trunk with him. The rug was in 
the trunk. 


Victor Behar, of Glasgow, went 
to a quiet hotel and had his lug- 
gage brought up. In one suitcase 
he had a docket of papers, the 
pedigree of the rug attested by the 
curators of the Austrian State Mu- 
seum and witnessed by the British 
consul in Vienna. It was at least 
150 years old when the Shah gave 
it to Peter. Leopold used it as a 
tapestry in the bedroom of his 
summer palace. Other Emperors 
took good care of it; at last it 
went to the State Museum. French 
officials said that it was worth 
twelve million francs and taxed it 
accordingly. Victor Behar values 
it at a million dollars. He will 
offer it to the Metropolitan Museum 
for exhibition. He wants, of course, 
to sell it. 

When the Shah gave the rug to 
Peter most Emperors were hunts- 
men. Wearied after a day of 
statecraft, they would spend a 
week pelting after boars. Peter 
was an impressionable man. _ In 
his youth he made the Grand Tour 
and lived, for a while, in France, 
where he enjoyed all the pleasures 
of the Court. He brought back to 
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Russia a great admiration for west- 
ern civilization, for grottoes, frangi- 
pani and waterclocks; he brought 
back a mind homesick for the 
kindnesses of French gentlewomen, 
and brightened with an _ under- 
standing of French statesmanship. 


PETER 
He dearly loved to hunt the boar. 


In his determination to get the 
Orient out of Russia he moved his 
capital away from Moscow, built 
himself a Versailles, procured a 
Pompadour, and made hunting into 
a pageant, trotting out on horse- 
back like a Bourbon, with ribbons, 
hounds, bugles, spears, and stream- 
ers. Because the rug showed a 
hunting scene he became very fond 
of it. 

The slow Persian craftsmen, who 
made the rug out of silk threads, 
wove into it animals, riders, flow- 
ers. Horsemen move to and fro, 
pursuing lions, antelopes, ibexes, 
boars, hares, foxes, jackals and 
other beasts; many flowers, some 
western, some Persian, and some 
the flowers of no land, riot softly 
on the ground, or hang from deli- 
cate vines. The background is 
salmon-colored. Around the central 
field runs a quiet legend. In the 
middle all is speed: bugles blow 
there, stallions leap, and the beards 
of riding Khans shake out like 
flame along a wind of fruits and 
blossoms. But the border reposes. 
Two figures with wings recur regu- 
larly among the budding leaves; 
their costumes proclaim them to 
be Persian genii; among their 
motionless ranks a gnarled orna- 
ment appears in various forms 
that is not Persian at all but 
“Tschi,’” emblem of immortality, 
important symbol of Chinese 
mythology. 

It was the border that charmed 
Leopold, that man of peace. He 
spent most of his life directing 
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wars against Louis XIV, but he 
disliked soldiers, particularly his 
own, never visited a battlefield, and 
was embarrassed by maneuvers. 
The rug hung over his bed in an 
elaborate and jejune country place 
to which he retired for meditation 
and amour. It is said that two 
violin players, blindfolded with 
black silk handkerchiefs, fiddled at 
the head and foot of the bed while 
he was taking his pleasure. He 
died in 1705 and the rug passed 
through the estates of a series of 
princes. Connoisseurs who have 
seen it in the Vienna museum 


say that it is the most beautiful 


rug in the world. Assuredly it is 
the most famous. Its designer, 
whoever he was, must have 
dreamed its pattern many times 
before he dared to record it. Such 
spraying valleys, such a flight of 
flowers and beasts, are the speech 
of a man who loved the world and 
knew its changing story. Reds ring 
together like swords clashing in a 
book; the silver of the hills, moun- 
tain greenery, the gold of the sea, 
blend and flash under the square 
border where no wind blows, where 
the genii squat on their haunches, 
half-gods patient of subjection, 
waiting without haste for the re- 
pose of all things. 


In Pittsburgh 


This week the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh opens its annual “In- 
ternational.” Director Homer Saint- 
Gaudens announced his plans when 
he came back from Europe a month 
ago. Augustus John, he said, 
would give a one-man show. The 
imported judges would be Pierre 
Bonnard (France), Giovanni Ro- 
magnoli (Italy) and Charles Sims 
(England). Meanwhile Painter 
John held an exhibition in London. 
He wired Director Saint-Gaudens 
that, to his infinite regret, he had 
sold all his paintings. He had 
nothing left to exhibit. Signor 
Romagnoli agreed to _ substitute 
some of his own things for those of 
Mr. John. The jury for the In- 
ternational (which has nothing to 
do with the one-man exhibition) 
remains the same. 

Now for the 25th year Pitts- 
burgh hangs the new work of a 
dozen countries in its galleries.* 
Homer Saint-Gaudens—who of all 
artistic Americans best deserves 
the definition “smart son of a smart 
father”—has from the beginning of 
his directorship brought good taste 
and energy to the Carnegie In- 
stitute. He has made art social 
without making it silly; people 
have long suspected him of being 
more interested in art than in 
Pittsburgh and this has made it 
possible for him to lure some very 
large flies indeed into his parlor. 

*From Pittsburgh the paintings will go 
to the Cleveland Art Museum to be ex- 
hibited from Jan. 4 to Feb. 14; thence to 


the Chicago Art Institute from March 7 
to April 18. 
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His International show is unique 
among U. S. exhibitions because 
in it native talent is exposed, with- 
out coddling, to competition with 
the best young work of Europe, 
because the jury is deftly selected 
from distinguished artists of op- 
posing nationalities and aesthetic 
beliefs, and because it is the only 


PIERRE BONNARD 
... awoman, a cat, a bowl of fruit 


exhibition outside New York to 
which the important dealers send 
their scouts. 

Last week the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee of the Institute dined Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens at the Pittsburgh 
Golf Club. Near him were ranged 
the U. S. members of the Jury of 
Award, Gifford Beal, Howard Giles 
and Charles W. Hawthorne, and the 
European jurymen—Artists  Bon- 
nard and Romagnoli and Sims. 

Pierre Bonnard, a pupil of Cé- 
zanne and a follower of Gauguin, 
was born, in 1867, in a town of 
the lovely name of Fontenay-aux- 
Roses. He did not get his early 
art training in a brothel, as did 
Cézanne, nor did he find it neces- 
sary to go native in the South 
Seas like Gauguin. Indeed, he 
could neither dissipate nor paint as 
well as his masters; he had a coun- 
try inheritance, and sincerity. He 
uses colors quietly; he is a radical 
with the mind of an academician. 
“The Intimists” is the name of the 
group which has formed round 
him in Paris; just what is meant 
by the word no one has yet ex- 
plained. You do not need to coin 
a word to explain Pierre Bonnard. 
He is a poet. He has never been 
able to get over the wonder of 
elementary things; it was, more 
than anything else, this quality 
of wonder that puzzled people in 
his most famous picture, “Woman 
with Cat,” which took third 
prize at the Carnegie Exhibition 
In 1928. A woman sits at a table; 

is a bowl of fruit in the 
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centre of the table; a white cat 
at her side lifts up his paw. 

Giovanni Romagnoli is an in- 
structor of art at the University 
of Bologna. He has consented to 
join the faculty of the College of 
Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute 
before his return to Italy. His 
famed picture, “After the Bath,” 
won second prize in 1924. Painters 
do well to choose this title (a 
famous critic once observed) be- 
cause it suggests that the model 
has just been washed, justifying 
the picture as a sort of commem- 
orative plaque. 

Charles Sims, associated with 
the Royal Academy, studied with 
Jules Lefebvre and Benjamin Con- 
stant, acquired a precise and ele- 
gant technique, and developed, by 
painting the cold noses of aristo- 
crats and the torsos of the wives 
of trade-kings, a satiric turn of 
mind that would have made him 
an ornament to the House in the 
days of Benjamin, Lord Beacons- 
field. Two years ago he painted 
a picture of King George. The 
monarch’s_ little legs protruded 
from a dandiacal bouquet of ribbons 
and stars, ermine and furbelows; 
his wan, overbred features looked 
down like a face of wax in a show 
window. Critics labeled the pic- 
ture “The Mayfly Monarch.” His 
Majesty rejected it. 


MUSIC 


Charges 


Some seven years have passed 
now since Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Manhattan financier, died and left 
the largest bequest to music ever 
recorded—the Julliard Founda- 
tion. In the summer of 1920 the 
trustees, businessmen all, an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. 
Eugene Allen Noble, Methodist min- 
ister, as executive secretary. 

Last week the Juilliard Founda- 
tion was called to account on the 
basis of its limited accomplishments 
for the first five years of its exist- 
ence in proportion to its resources 
now known* to be more than $13,- 
000,000. It was charged with never 
having obtained a New York State 
charter, of acting nevertheless as a 
private corporation, of disregarding 
the wishes of the founder, of creat- 
ing a feeling of suspicion rather 
than of good will on the part of 
the public in its educational pro- 
grams, of never having given a 
musical entertainment as_ specified 
in the second clause of the will, 
of never having assisted the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Harshest 
of criticism was leveled at Sec- 
retary Noble, “a misfit ruling with 
an iron hand,” cleaver always to 
the policy of utmost secrecy. 


“Eternal Life—Small Lake’ 


All last month a small young 
woman whose chest expansion ex- 
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ceeds that of mighty Jack Demp- 
sey* traveled from city to city in 
the U.S. Every night but Sun- 
day she performed a strange rite. 
Entering a small cubicle engaged 
for her in advance, she closed the 
door, molded a blob of wax, placed 
it on the bridge of her flattish 
nose. She fastened flesh-tinted 
court-plaster to her slanting eyes, 
creamed and powdered her broad 
cheeks, all so deftly that an Indo- 
European girl, or at most a Eura- 
sian, left the dressing-room where 
a little Nipponese had gone in. 
Not until she reached Detroit 
last week was real attention paid this 
young woman by newsgatherers. 
Then the fact was broadcast that 
the Yum-Yum of the Messrs. 
Shubert’s Mikado road company, 
was none other than Hisa Koike 
(“Eternal-Life Small-Lake”), 19, 
descendant of proud Samurai,} 
whose ambition vaults not only as 
high as grand opera but also 
beyond the roles to which Japanese 
prima donnas have always been 
limited in the Occident—Madame 
Butterfly, Madame Chrysanthéme, 
Lena in La Princesse Jaune. It 
was to be a Marguerite, a Lady 
Marian, a Xenia, that Hisa Koike, 
after studying music at Columbia 


N. 2. A, 
Hisa KOIKE 
Dempsey’s, 4% in.3 hers, 4% in. 


University, undertook to learn 
western make-up methods and prac- 
ticed them even while playing Yum- 
Yum. Like the flowers that bloom 
in the spring, tra-la, her present 
employment has little to do with 
her case. Critics, having heard 
her vocal chords vibrate under 
drafts from her  super-Dempsey 
lungs, grant her at ieast an even 
chance of making good. 

*Dempsey, 4% in.; 
4% in. 

+Her father, Aiji Koike, sound Methodist, 
manufactures glass in Tokyo 


the young woman, 














































THEATRE 








New Plays 


The Judge’s Husband. After a 
long, successful tour, William 
Hodge is back on Broadway star- 
ring in his own play. A Con- 
necticut woman Justice henpecks 
Mr. Hodge, makes him scrub, wash 
dishes, Hence, naturally, an unex- 
plained visit to Manhattan to in- 
vestigate an escapade of his turbu- 
lent daughter causes suspicion of 
infidelity. Mother as judge, wit- 
ness, plaintiff, tries Mr. Hodge for 
divorce, and upon explanations all 
around is overcome by belated ma- 
terial passion. Assurances on the 
program by allegedly potent grey- 
wigs testify to the plot’s “legal pos- 
sibilities,” presumably to sooth lay 
doubts. Gladys Hanson as_ the 
wife in trousers ably supports la- 
conic, “stagey” Mr. Hodge. 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. It is 
a very wise crack that gets two 
laughs for its parent. Neverthe- 
less, enjoyment of this long- 
awaited moronese farce by Anita 
Loos and John Emerson is_ not 
totally dependent upon one’s not 
having read the Loos novel. As 
for the uninitiated, their cup of 
joy is full. 

The characters all spring vividly 
to life, led by June Walker who, 
though brunette by birth and na- 


Lillibridge, Advertising 
—? — 


T may be that this paragraph 

will come before the eyes of 
some man of means and vision 
who has in his heart a message of 
social significance which he would 
like to ‘‘sell’? to the American 
public through advertising, just 
as other men sell soap or furniture 





or transportation. 

To any such we would like to 
say: This is one of the fields of 
advertising in which we aim to be 
of special service. We have some 
very definite ideas which it would 
be a pleasure to talk over with 
any man or woman who is think- 
ing along these lines. 


Ray D. Lillibridge Incorporated 
Telephone, Longacre 4000 
No. 8 West 40th St., New York 
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ture, offers a perfect performance 
as the cooing, wide-eyed, traveling 
siren, Lorelei Lee. Edna Hibbard’s 
saucy nose, jaunty figure and coon- 
shouting voice add immensely to 
the personality of Lorelei’s hard- 
boiled girl-friend, Dorothy, upon 





JUNE WALKER 
Brunettes prefer gentlemen 


whose caustic nature has been fa- 
thered the echo: “Brunettes prefer 
gentlemen.” 

Lorelei Lee, as nearly every one 
knows, is the long-suffering little 
murderess from Arkansas whom a 
Mr. Gus Eisman, Chicagoan in the 
button profession, found in Holly- 
wood and “educated.” Her school- 
room is a suite at the Ritz, her 
text the Eisman checkbook. The 
play opens on_ shipboard, with 
Lorelei out-golddigging a pair of 
antique Britishers, what time she 
snares Henry Spoffard, a Presby- 
terian playboy from Philadelphia 
with millions to be diverted from 
moral uplift to Mr. Cartier’s jew- 
elry store. She winds up in Man- 
hattan having a three-day debut 
party with boys from the Racquet 
Club, simultaneously arranging her 
cinema career and marriage with 
Saphead Spoffard. 


The Captive. To the credit of 
the censors be it said, they have 
suffered to pass a frank sex drama 
based on one of the social milieu’s 
unloveliest tragedies. It is a tense, 
well-constructed play, dealing with 
the plight of an Urning among 
men. The girl struggles against 
a homosexual compulsion with all 
the vigor of human will, only to 
succumb inevitably to her own 
nature, consumed entirely by Les- 
bian fires. Men, uncomprehending, 
fail to help her to escape from 
herself. She must return to her 
own. Perhaps the play’s weakness 
lies in just the same misfortune; 
that men and women of the audi- 
ence find it hard to sympathize 
with these strange passions. Yet 
what is lacking of sympathy is 
counterbalanced by the peculiar 
fascination of a theme handled 





with the explicit deftness that only 
the French can attain in these 
matters. 

To a difficult role, Helen Menken 
brings an unfailing art, frequently 
of superb power. Her hands alone 
express the quintessence of anguish, 
Basil Rathbone, the man married 
to the form of a woman, supports 
her with a smoothly finished, under- 
standing performance, as _ does 
Arthur Wontner whose work in the 
second act is one of the finest 
things the season has discovered.. 


Red Blinds. Lord Lathom of the 
British peerage wrote this one. 
It is all about a devilishly wicked 
woman who emits a_ continuous 
two and one-half hour flood of 
language that means little. The 
sooner His Lordship gets it back 
to merry England the better. 


Happy Go Lucky. Sir James M. 
Barrie knows well how to extract 
merriment from the male’s uwun- 
fortunate predilection for flattery. 
The authors of Happy Go Lucky 
do not. Their book is a_ sorry 
business partially relieved: by Lucien 
Denni’s music and Madeline Cam- 
eron’s dancing. The best numbers 
are “Happy Melody” and “Choose 
Your Flowers.” 


Sandalwood. Playwright Owen 
Davis, composite oracle, tries to 
qualify as another H. L. Mencken 
come to judgment. There is a 
character, Eddie, who decides to die 
of sleeping sickness rather than 
live thru the “piffle’ of 100% 
American existence. Symbols of 
the objectionable “piffle’ are as- 
sorted couples marked “big  busi- 
ness,” “church,” etc., in labels so 
broad that the audience can not 
fail to catch every bit of the pre- 
cious significance. Unfortunately, 
Eddie’s unconventional lady-love, 
the oracle’s superior mouthpiece, 
persuades him to go on living. To 
her, Eddie personifies the pagan 
God Pan. Just as she is about 
to take him away to Paris, Truth, 
and Beauty, Eddie’s little wife in- 
tervenes. This benighted creature, 
a Great Goddess Brown in tintype, 
soon convinces the audience that 
Eddie is not Pan at all but just 
plain 100% Eddie. The point is 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt, 
because Eddie votes for his wife 
and a musical instrument shop on 
Long Island in preference to Paris 
with the oracle’s mouthpiece. Once 
a Babbitt always a Babbitt. The 
idea that sticks out from behind 
this cheese-knife-like satire is: If 
you were not born to pseudo-intel- 
lectual pseudo-aristocracy, do not 
try to climb into it. On such tire- 
some conceit, Pauline Lord lavishes 
an exquisite performance. 


The Woman Disputed. An Al- 
satian damsel, one Marie Ange, 
“no better than she should _ be,” 
becomes the raison d’étre of the 
noble love of a Yankee in the For- 
eign Legion and the hot, less noble, 
passion of a smirking Prussian 
war-dog. Marie Ange and some silly 
civilians endeavor to flee a town 
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A Flood of New Light 


of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 

TANNICA, just off the press, 
a flood of new light is thrown 
upon the tremendous develop- 
ments of the last sixteen years— 
those transforming years which 
havebroughtaboutacompleteand 
startling revolution in humanlife. 


The New Tempo 


Americans are entering upon 
the greatest era of opportunity 
the world has ever known. Amer- 
ican life is achieving a new 
thythm—a new acceleration. The 


I: the NEw 13TH EDITION 


clacking of horses’ feet has been 
replaced by the purr of motors, 
Foundry fires burn day and night, 
Rivetting machines chatter. 

Bricks are swung upward by 
machinery—twenty, thirty, fifty 
stories, Overhead, the air-mail 
hums by. Underground, thou- 
sands are rushed to their work. 

Over our breakfast fruit juice 
we read about men flying over 
the top of the world. 


The Amazing Story 

of Human Progress 
Today; new opportunities 
are presented almost hourly; 
new demands spring up over- 
night; newmeansare provided 
to supply them. 

A new discovery is made— 
a new process perfected—and, 
in atwinkling, a new industry 
is created. Fortunes are won; 
thousands are given new em- 
ployment. 

Scientists and Economists 
have made it possible for you 
to clothe yourself completely, 
without employing one single 
substance found in nature. 

The Chemist, by clever ma- 
nipulation of Coal Tar, fur- 
nishes delightful perfumes in 
enormous quantities. 

Science has produced Dura- 
lumin—a metal so light, and 
yet so strong, that a girder 
which will not bend under the 
weight of five men can be held 
upwithtwofingersofthe hand. 

The fascinating stories of 
these new developments are 
told in the new BRITANNICA, 


H. Brearly describes a new 
process for making rustless steel. 

Ethan Viall tells all about 
Thermit, a new compound which, 
only last winter, saved the in- 
habitants of a Pennsylvania town 
fromthemenace of anice barrage, 
by melting the ice with a heat 
of 4,500 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Stride for stride with the prog- 
ress of man’s achievement, the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
has recorded and interpreted the 
knowledge of each age, always 
progressing, always in advance of 
its time. To the 28 volumes of 
the latest standard edition have 
been added three new volumes 
and @ new, enlarged Index Vol- 
ume, These 32 volumes com- 
prise the 13TH EDITION, which 
carries you right up to the very 
threshold of tomorrow. 


Complete and Authentic 


The new BRITANNICA supplies the 
very facts you need. Only in these 
pages can you find the last authentic 
word on any subject of importance. 
No longer need you guess. Now you 
can KNOW. 

This universal guide and counsellor 
puts the leaders of world thought in- 
stantly at your service. It is a 2,500- 
brain-power ally, always ready to help 
you in an emergency, 


A Vital Necessity 
- Without it, the intellect ofany think- 
ing man or womaniscrippled and handi- 
capped, 
,. Your question is not how much will 
it cost, but how many times will it re- 
pay its cost in actual, practical help. 


Prove It To Yourself! 

Before you risk a dollar, you can 
prove to yourself that this great work 
is a vital necessity in your daily life. 
We have prepared a fascinating 80-page 
Booklet, which we'll gladly send you 
FREE, Write for it Now—TODAY. 
It’s packed from cover to cover with 
useful, practical information that you 
need right now. Tear off and mail 
the COUPON below. We’ll send you, 
free, by RETURN MAIL 


Your Copy of 
This 80-Page Booklet 

It reproduces several specimen pages 
(many in color); contains a wealth of 
new facts; describes the handsome 
Cambridge issue (32 volumes); also 
the popular-priced New Form 
(16 double volumes) 
and explains, in detail, 
the very easyterms of & 


nica within reach 
of even the most 
modest family 
budget. Send 
forthisbook- 

let Now— 

it’s FREE. 

Just fill in 
thisCOUPON 

and drop it in the 
mail box before the 
last collection tonight. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


T16-C3 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation on 
my part, your free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 
1926 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Thirteenth 
Edition). Alsoparticulars of your easy termsof payment. 


TS 
Tear Out and Mail This Coupon TODAY ===> | 







































the Prussian’s frightful 
régime. Caught, Marie Ange is 
promptly offered choice between 
death for herself and companions 
or giving herself to the Prussian. 
A spy’s crucial documents removed 
what doubts she had; she gave, 
but was subsequently re-imbursed 
by her Yankee beau’s true love 
upon his inevitable re-entry. 

Lowell Sherman as the Hun 
beast who affects a cigaret at his 
execution, Anne Harding as_ the 
unfortunate good-bad lady, help to 
make a preposterous plot pleas- 
antly endurable. 


under 


The Shelf. Febrile, mincing, ex- 
quisite Frances Starr portrays de- 
lightfully the lurid Mrs. Amaranth, 
come home to Kiwanisport, N. Y., 
from Europe and worse. Uneasy 
as a bird of plumage roosting in a 
barnyard, she is most uneasy of all 
lest she be considered “on the 
shelf.” Through three acts of 
easily forgettable humor she de- 
fends the honor of her sex appeal. 

Donald Meek, once again a hilar- 
iously henpecked clergyman, spend- 
thriftily purchases eight kisses 
from Mrs. Amaranth at his own 
church bazaar. Thenceforward it 
is but a step until the glittering 
and ever competent Arthur Byron, 
this time a scheming Senator, gold 
digs “the Governor” successfully— 
using Miss Starr as his_ spade. 
Skilful acting by almost all hands 
does not redeem an unskilful script. 
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New Pictures 


For Alimony Only (Leatrice Joy). 
Two couples in a criss-cross com- 
plication prove that true love under 
the direction of the heroine will 
triumph over mercenary ambitions 
of less exalted members of the 

‘ east; prove also how dull such 


business can be. 


. 


Kosher Kitty Kelly (Viola Dana). 
The Jews and Irish are at it again, 
this time in cinema based on the 
play by the same name. Assorted 
gangsters, policemen, heroes, hero- 
ines emerge from the fracas in a 
glowing Hebraic-Hibernian  con- 
glomeration for the delight of 
broad-minded onlookers. 


The Marriage Clause (Francis X. 
Bushman, Billie Dove). Francis 
X. Bushman returns as the stage 
director who develops a raw girl 
(Billie Dove) into a great actress. 
He loses his position because the 
achievement has made his continued 
direction superfluous. Later it is 
revealed that he is quite necessary 
after all. The temperamental star 


ean act only when she fancies her 














former teacher is_ present. 
film has some good moments, but 
it seems woefully stupid to char- 
acterize the hero as the hypnotic 
control over an erotic heroine in- 
stead of the vital factor in her art. 
Warner Oland is back as the heavy 
cinema Iago. 


EDUCATION 








Harvard Irked 


It was a little yellow pamphlet, 
but Harvard men saw red. The 
Next President of Harvard: A 
Prediction, said the title. The 
author was that suspicious crea- 
ture, a pseudonymity; in this case, 
“Dolopathos,” meaning “Suffering 
Slave,” or as more cheerful souls 
who had forgotten their Greek 
translated, “Bad News.” The pub- 
lishers were S. Baldwin & Co. of 
Cambridge, a non-luminous fact. 

“Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Presi- 
dent of Harvard,’ read the first 
sentence, “will be 70 years old on 
December 13 of this year.” What 
axiom could be more harmless? “He 
has occupied his high office for 17 
years, has accomplished many 
striking and notable changes in the 
life of the University, has do- 
nated . .. a considerable part of 
his personal fortune. ...” True, 
true. But then, ah, then came the 
sting. “The time is certainly not 
far distant,” wrote the unmention- 
able one, “when he will tender his 
resignation and commence the en- 
joyment of a well-earned repose.” 

Facts are all very well, but some 
facts simply are not _ discussed 
without provocation. Here, with 
Dr. Lowell in his vigorous prime, 
was no provocation. Harvard men 
raged—or chuckled—as the over- 
weening one proceeded to anatom- 
ize the five Fellows of Harvard 
College who, with the Treasurer 
and President, would have the duty 
of electing Dr. Lowell’s successor. 
Dolopathos concluded that a major- 
ity would fall in behind President 
Lowell in favor of a man “1) in- 
tellectually ‘safe’ and 2) financially 
capable. ...1) a Harvard gradu- 
ate, 2) socially presentable, 3) 
between 30 and 40 years old. ... 
It would be a _ desideratum of 
course that he possess an independ- 
ent competence.” 


Financial capacity was explained: 
“Not . .. a mere knack of hand- 
ling the funds. ... A well-spoken 
speech may net only ten, where a 
word in the right ear will net a 
hundred thousand dollars or a new 
gymnasium.” 

Intellectual “safety” was defined: 
“He must be devoid of all purely 
rational principles and ideas of 
any sort ... cannot be a Roman 
Catholic, a Quaker, a Holy Roller. 
. . . Above all, he should under- 
stand how to befog issues wherein 
ideas perhaps lurk dangerously by 
raising and keeping raised a per- 
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fect dust storm of issues that 
really do not matter at all.” 

Three issues “in President Low- 
ell’s tenure” were cited as having 
been handled in hush: intellectual 
freedom of the faculty, exclusion of 
Jews and making Harvard “safe 
for the genteel.” 

Then, after a 
among sham issues, three candi- 
dates to succeed Dr. Lowell were 
examined. First came large, gentle 
Dr. R. B. Merriman, “author of 
stately volumes on the Spanish Em- 
pire which few have read but all 
admire. Great Catholic-baiter. A 
man of means, whether his own or 
his wife’s our sources do not in- 
form us.” But, questioned the scur- 
rilous one, if Dr. Merriman were 
the Elisha of the University, why 
did Dr. Lowell delay resigning? 

Less scurrilous was the exam- 
ination of Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
president of the University of 
Michigan. With murderous sar- 
casm Dr. Little was found compe- 
tent in respect to his athletic, re- 
ligious and_ social qualities, but 
wanting in that he is a biologist, 
a “loud” approver of birth control 
and one who had “publicly declared 
that compared to Oxford, Harvard 
wasn’t so much. .. .” Besides, if 
Dr. Little was the chosen one, 
why had Dr. Lowell not yet re- 
signed. 

“There is some reason,” said the 
sly one, nearing his game, “for sus- 
pecting that Mr. Lowell today is 
only keeping the presidential chair 
warm for someone who is a little 
too young to occupy it.” 


Then came an ingeniously cruci- 
fying brief for one E. A. Whitney, 
Harvard ’17, onetime Crimson (un- 
dergraduate daily) president, 
assistant professor in the History 
Department. Mr. Whitney was 
shown to have all the requisite 
negative virtues, to be “on terms 
of intimacy with all recent grad- 
uates who are likely to be able 
to give money ... on some sort of 
terms with nearly every recent 
graduate, except perhaps _purel 
domestic Jews and Irish.” Mr. 
Whitney was pictured, in a study 
made illustrious by the late Bar- 
rett Wendell, as an “electric per- 
son” to whom all manner of Har- 
vard officials, from the President 
down, enter for weighty conference 
or valued advice. Of Mr. Whitney 
the pamphleteer cried: “What me- 
teoric rise is this! All the 
requisites but age, and President 
Lowell does not resign!” 


While the Harvard Crimson 
passed the matter off with flip- 
pancy to hide its real concern, 
others fell to figuring out who the 
pamphleteer might be. It seemed 
obvious that his name did not mat- 
ter, but that (by internal evidence) 
he was 1) a socially unsuccessful 
classmate of Mr. Whitney’s; 2) 
someone with a grudge, albeit a 
gay one, for the Harvard history 
department; 3) an intimate of the 
secretaries and other underlings of 
Harvard officials; 4) a clever Jew 
with a nose for the sensational. 
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~~ a 
metallic hardware indicating a 
S C IE N CE civilization of 800 B. C. 

The Orient’s big yield was 
announced from Batavia by Profes- 
> sor Heberlein of the Dutch Medical 
Diggers Service. At Trinil, in Central 


Little bands of men roaming 
over the earth, poking in pits, 
caves, quarries, mounds, buttes for 
vestiges of the creatures that 
roamed the earth before them. . . 
Bigger bands of men examining 
maps, bringing steam shovels, ex- 
cavating a tooth, a bracelet, a 
whole dead civilization ... Millions 
of dollars spent in digging every 
year... Following are significant 
efforts and exhumations of the past 
two months. 

The Orient was not, until last 
week, particularly fruitful. The 
broils of bellicose Chinamen dis- 
rupted Digger Roy Chapman An- 
drews’ plans for another (fourth) 
season of fossil collecting in the 
Gobi desert, costing him his $225,- 
000 camel train. He returned to 
the U. S. last fortnight. Two Rus- 
sian expeditions—Colonel Kozlov’s 
in the Khangai Mountains of Mon- 











golia and Professor Mechaninov’s PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS* 
nearer home at Baku in  Azer- : 
baijan—met with success. Colonel Kin 


Kozlov found “unquestionable 
traces” of an ice sheet having cov- 
ered the Khangais. (This data may 


prove of importance to Digger n € 
Andrews and his paleontologists by Dubois, found two teeth, a thigh 
helping them to date their finds). bone and the top of a skull in 1892, 


cas ; : ws 
Professor Mechaninov’s chief dis- Mesteee fer Geeienkt -2..- Bic. 
covery consisted of monuments and Gregor of Columbia University. 
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Whatever your mode of living, how- 
ever hard you work or play— 
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Java, near the spot where the 
Dutch medical missionary, Eugene 
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Wheat every day—a 
helpful hint—a hadi 

ful habit. 


The Shredded Wheat Company : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








Professor Heberlein had _ found 
what seemed a complete skull, eyvi- 
dently of the same kind of creature 
introduced to science by the Du- 
bois fragments — pithecanthropus 
erectus, the Java ape-man. The 
assumed bones were attached to a 
spongy stone lump of volcanic 
origin. The crown was distorted 
somewhat; the eyesockets bulged 
abnormally. 

Anthropologists at U.S. and 
European museums rejoiced at one 
adjective in the Batavia despatch 
—a “complete” skull the message 
had said. That meant that if the 
upper portion should prove similar 
to the Dubois fragment, science 
could determine without aid of 
theory the degree of relationship 
between pithecanthropus and man 
and ape from the new skull’s lower 
jaw, aural cavities and spinal con- 
nection. 

North America. In Alaska, Dr, 
Ales Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian 
Institution scoured the _ shoreland 
and islands north to Point Barrow, 
then worked southward, following 
the Yukon to its mouth, in search 
of relics left by problematical Asi- 
atic migrations to America. The 
anthropological world waited to 
hear if he could establish kinship 
between North American red In- 
dians and identical human types 
visible today in northeastern Asia. 


In Spokane, Professor Olaf 
Opsjon challenged archaeological 
skeptics to come and see for them- 
selves the runes on a mossy boulder 
interpreted by him as_ recounting 
a battle between Indians and 
Norsemen fought in 1010 A.D. 
(TIME, July 19). Open-minded 
persons recalled a runestone  un- 
earthed 30 years ago near Kensing- 
ton, Minn., which most experts view 
as the work of eight Goths 
(Swedes) and 22 Norsemen in the 
14th Century. 

Late in August, Digger Gilbert 
T. Brewer returned from a trip 
down the Mississippi Valley, to 
Mexico City and South America 
via Panama, with extensive evi- 
denée of Norse expeditions having 
penetrated this continent thorough- 
ly in pre-Columbus days. Some of 
Mr. Brewer’s evidence: 

1) Indian legends of huge serpents 
appearing on Lake Ontario. (Norse 
war galleys had low hulls, dragon 
prows, the sides hung with shields, 
like scales.) 

2) An Indian legend of a chief 
battling a serpent, slaying him and 
wearing his skin. (The Norsemen 
wore coats of chain mail.) 

3) Disappearance of the Mound- 
builder civilization from the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi Basin in the 
12th Century. (The indomitable 
Norse first began coming to 
America in the 11th Century.) 

4) Presence in the Mound- 
builder country of earthworks 
identical with mounds of known 
Norse origin in Scandinavia and 
Seotland. (Mr. Brewer did_ not 
suggest that the Moundbuilders 
had not followed their burial cus- 
toms for centuries before the Norse 
came; he simply suggested that 
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Norsemen in America might have 
followed their own burial customs 
also.) 

5) Discovery near Chillicothe, 
Chio, of a sword buckler and scab- 
bard with fragments of corroded 
iron or steel. (Copper from Lake 
Superior was the hardest metal 
worked in by Moundbuilders or 
Indians.) 

Digger Brewer’s discoveries had 
led him to a striking conclusion: 
in their flight from the Norse- 
men, the Moundbuilders pressed 
south into Mexico, where they were 
later known as the Aztecs. He 
cited as evidence of a Norse in- 
fluence upon the Aztecs the lat- 
ter’s god Queztal or Votan, “a 
white god . . . from the east across 
the sea,” who may have been the 
Odin or Wodin of the Norsemen; 
also, human sacrifice among the 
Aztecs (not practiced by pre-Norse 
Moundbuilders). Finally, Mr. 
Brewer has completed the interpre- 
tation of the famed Aztec Calendar 
Stone, partially interpreted by 
Professor Valentini in 1875. This 
stone, found and buried as pagan 
by the Spanish in 1551, was un- 
earthed in 1790 and embedded in 
the walls of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of Mexico City. About 
ten feet in diameter, shaped like 
a round shield, it was (according 
to Mr. Brewer) carved in 1090 
A.D. to mark the reformation of the 
Moundbuilder-Aztec chronology up- 
on their arrival in their new home 
from the Mississippi Valley. 

In Ottawa, Anthropologist Dia- 
mond Jenness of the Victoria Mem- 
oria! Museum returned from Point 
Prince of Wales, Alaska (nearest 
to Asia), with Eskimo relics ob- 
tained after four months’ excavat- 
ing. Four distinct periods were 
traceable, the next-to-latest ante- 
dating the fights between Eskimos 
and Norsemen in 982 A. D. in 
eastern North America. 


Motor Inventions 


Into Paris last week chugged a 
14-passenger motor bus, back from 
a 3,280-mile turn around France. 
Its fuel cost had been only $15. 
The Bleriot Co. (headed by M. Louis 
Bleriot, first man ever to fly over the 
English Channel (TIME, Aug. 30) 
posted advertisemengs beside the 
bus in the Paris National Automo- 
bile Exposition setting forth that 
it would henceforth manufacture 
this. conveyance, the economy of 
which arose from its burning fuel, 
vaporized charcoal or raw wood. 
The wood is piled by the driver’s 
seat, where he feeds it into a stove, 
which manufactures hydrocarbon 
gases which are then valved into 
the motor in the ordinary way. 
An 80% reduction in fuel cost for 
light trucks was claimed. The 
truck could carry fagots enough 
for a 60-mile run without stopping; 
could refuel with anything drift- 
a. barrel staves, roots, cigar 

xes, 


In Manhattan, one John A. Bos- 
mans 32, Dutch inventor from 


Brooklyn, exhibited a novel gaso- 
line engine having no connecting 


‘rods, wrist pins or crankcase, but 
instead, “*¢ pistons fastened di- 
rectly to the drive shaft at their 
centre, propelled by two firing My EARLY AND 
chambers each, one above and one INVINCIBLE 

below. Inventor Bosmans claimed 


to have refused a million for his Love OF READIN G — 
patents; threatened to revolutionize t WovL9) Not ExcHanoeé 


for THe TREASURE 
oF INDIA 


automobiles. 


MEDICINE 


Hospitals 


The American Hospital Associa- 
tion met on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City last week and brought 
forth such frank criticisms as are * 
seldom heard at association meet- So SAID GIBBON. 
~~ a oe For a list of the cream of 

ree representatives of eac 0 ° ° 
the one thousand member hospitals this season’s literature, 
of the association were present. In See Page 39. 
addition two thousand others of 


i *Edward Gibbon (1737-94), famed author 
their personnel attended. Each of of the 6-volume The Decline and Fall 
them—the men and the women, the of the Roman Empire. 


laity and the profession—had given 
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of their time, their money, their 
lives, on committees, on staffs, on 
patient registers, to hospital work. 
And, as there is no anger like that 
of the hampered well-doer, each 
wanted to speak forth on the injur- 
ies to his intentions. Some criti- 
cisms and suggestions: 

Trustees. “They are often Wwoe- 
fully ignorant of even the pressing 
problems of their institutions. They 
employ officers and condone methods 
which they never would tolerate in 
their own enterprises. They inter- 
fere in the conduct of business and 
meddle in professional matters and 
still wonder why their hospitals do 
not function efficiently and why 
they have difficulty in securing the 
right type of personnel. 

“The remedy is obvious but not 
always easily applied. Boards of 
trustees should determine policies 
and concern themselves chiefly in 
employing a great, competent exec- 
utive who can be trusted to exercise 
authority and responsibility and 
whose advice on the many prob- 
lems of hospital management can 
be depended upon as being sound 
and impersonal. When there is a 
lack of confidence on the part of 
governing boards in the executive 
who should represent them, there 
will be unrest, discontent and even 
disloyalty, permeating the whole 
organization.”—Dr. Christopher G. 
Parnall, Rochester (N. Y.) Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Personnel. A low standard of 
morale and tawdry esprit de corps 
in hospital organizations is “the 
pernicious anemia among chronic 
hospital ills.... Discipline in a 
hospital must necessarily be strict, 
but I am not in sympathy with 
militaristic methods. Meagre pay 
does not encourage loyal service. 
Too long, in hospital administra- 
tion, have we been’ expecting 
something for nothing. . . .”—Dr. 
Parnall, further. 

Equipment & Supplies. Too many 
sizes and kinds of bedpans, towels, 
linens and other supplies exist. 
They should be limited to one or 
two standardized types for each 
item. Between 70% and 91% of 
the hospitals who answered the 
questionnaire on the topic sent out 
by Margaret Rogers, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., agreed 
to adopt standards. Dr. W. P. 
Morrill, Columbia Hospital, Wash- 
ington, complained of the increasing 
price of catgut (for operations), 
due, he said, “to the control of 
the raw material by packers and 
an apparent intent on their part 
to attempt to control the manufac- 
ture of this product.” 

Cost of Cure. The most impor- 
tant problem facing hospital 
administration is the caring for 
people of moderate means who can- 
not afford the cost of private 
rooms in hospitals and do not wish 
to suffer what seemed to them the 
humiliation of free wards. 

Alba Boardman Johnson, onetime 
(1911-19) president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and_ for 
years trustee of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College ani Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, suggested that wealthy 


(26) 


patrons endow hospitals sufficiently 
so that these could afford to charge 
patients only $2 daily. “Probably 
80% of the people may be classed 
as people of moderate means. The 
other 20% is divided between the 
rich and the indigent, and they 
are all well cared for now. A 
system similar to industrial insur- 
ance protection to spread the 
inevitable expense of illness has 
also been proposed. While it is 
satisfactory in certain cases, I can- 
not conceive of it as a general 
solution. 

“I propose a special endowment 
of moderate-priced rooms. as the 
solution. It has been said people 
who cannot afford to pay the charge 
for hospital service ought to go 
into the free wards.” 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, is building an eleven-story 
hospital with 300 beds and inex- 
pensive facilities for just such 
people. Adequate nursing will be 
covered by a single hospital charge, 
Dr. Frederick A. Washburn, of that 
hospital, said. He agreed with Dr. 
Edward A. Schumann, of Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, that 
special nurses and services make 
hospitalization prohibitive to those 
of moderate means. 

Dr. Schumann went further and 
blamed hospitals for making too 
detailed an examination of patients 
when such is not essential: “A 
complete study of every patient 
is in some respects ideal and a 
great safeguard against the over- 
looking of an incipient or disguised 
pathological condition. | However, 
there are so many illnesses of so 
obvious a character, their diagnoses 
so comparatively simple and the 
indications for their treatment so 
obvious, that the most intensive 
laboratory studies play no part 
whatsoever in the management of 
the case, or in the prognosis, al- 
though the expense to the patient 
is immeasurably increased.” 

If some reduction in charges 
does not come soon, there may be 
recourse to “state medicine,” 
warned Dr. George F. Stephens, 
Winnipeg (Can.) General Hospital. 

Social Work. “The average doc- 
tor is more than skeptical in the 
whole matter of so-called social 
work and this attitude is a curious 
blend of prejudice and experience 
which those of us who see otherwise 
cannot afford to ignore. For the 
doctor knows the bitter pride of the 
poor, their longed-for privacy s0 
much denied them, and he suspects 
the humanity of all organized char- 
ity. He feels that the hand and 
heart of welfare work is cold.”—Dr. 
John E. Jennings, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Hospital. 

“To bring about better under- 
standing it is imperative the social 
worker be attached to the staff 
of the visiting physician.”—Elsie 
Wulkop Masschusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston. This has long been 
the dictum of Social Worker Luba 
Wies of Boston.* 


*For survey of U. S. hospital facilities, 
see TIME, Apr. 19 
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In the National Open 
Championship, out 
of 148 players who 
started, 140 wore 
shoes with leather 
soles and spikes. 
Over half of the 
players wore Spald- 
ing spiked shoes. 


The 
DROMMIE 
$10 


The Ideal Golf Shoe 


The shoe illustrated above is made 
of the finest viking calf, specially 
treated. Genuine oak leather soles. 


The spikes are riveted in, not screwed 
in. 


Notice—The broad comfortable last. 
Designed for golfing comfort. It is 
the ideal golf shoe. 
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New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities 


ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Unusually attractive and comfort- 
able accommodations are offered 
onthe splendid steamers REsoLutr, 
RELIANCE, HAMBURG (new), 
DeEuTSCHLAND and ALBERT BALLIN. 
Alsoontheone-class Cabin steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and West- 
PHALIA — all modern oil-burning 
liners — world famous cuisine and 
service. 


©Anund mtWorld 


138 day Cruise— 25 Countries 
59 Ports and Cities 


S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Glo the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 





PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister 
of France: “Rustic neighbors of 
my country estate at Cocherel saw 
my summer crop of wheat and oats 
burst mysteriously into flame one 
midnight last week. Summoned in 
haste the local fire department was 
unable to extinguish the blaze until 
several barns and outbuildings had 
flamed upward to the tune of 200,- 
000 francs. I, who have been ten 
times Premier of France, said not 
long ago: ‘I do not claim to know 
the difference between a stock and 
a bond, since I have never owned 
a sample of either.’ My Socialist 
constituents did not then stop to 
think that I might have invested, 
instead, in real estate.” 








Mrs. Carleton H. Palmer, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, busy wife of 
President Palmer of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons (drugs): “In connection 
with the formal opening of our 
Association’s national club and 
headquarters in Manhattan, I ex- 
plained to newsgatherers that the 
Junior League ‘represents the most 
serious endeavor ever made by 
women of leisure to share intelli- 
gently in the life of the community 
and that the steady growth -of 
what might be called a youth move- 
ment, begun 25 years ago in one 
city (New York) has now spread 
its network over our entire coun- 
try.’ Dues in all the 92 associated 
Leagues were, by motion at the 
national conference last spring at 
Nashville, Tenn., raised from 50c to 
$1 per girl to pay for the new club, 
which will be open for tea, bridge, 
reading and information from 10 to 
5:30 daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays. ‘We are planning,’ said 
I, ‘to have exhibitions of members’ 
work in drawing, sculpture, paint- 
ing. . .. We have now arrived 
at a point in our development where 
national cohesiveness must not only 
be maintained but developed.’ ” 


Henri Marcel, waveman: “This 
month I celebrate, at my estate in 
the department of Eure, my 74th 
birthday. Paris papers told how, 
at 12, I was a_ stonemason, 
how I learned the barber trade 
because chiseling tired me, how I 
shaved for two francs and curled 
for three until one day, in my 
shop in a slum, a demirep said 
to me: ‘Make my hair curl like 
the locks extraordinary of your 
mother.’ I was at that time sup- 
porting my good maman; her hair 
was famous in the neighborhood, 
beautiful auburn hair that nature 
had twined round her head in a 
manner which I have received 
credit for inventing. Well, I re- 
versed the tongs and curled the 
hair of this sauce-box as she de- 
sired it; her friends came to me; 
soon I opened a new store; in two 


years Nellie Melba was among my 
customers. Four years ago the 
barbers of Paris erected a statue 
of me. I am a very rich and sly 
old man.” 


Henry Ford: “On my birthday 
(Time, Aug. 9) I presented to 
‘Baron Friedrich von Krupp’ a 
new specially constructed Ford 
with wire wheels, in order to fa- 
cilitate his tour of the country. 
Later the ‘Baron’ was, as every- 
one knows, discovered to be a fake 
(TIME, Sept. 6). He is now in 
Newcastle County (Del.) work. 
house awaiting trial on the charge 
of passing worthless checks, [ 
have written through a secretary 
to authorities in Wilmington, Del, 
inquiring as to just what I can do 
to get my Ford back. It is now 
in Denver driven from Albuquerge, 

M., where the ‘Baron’ was 
arrested.” 


. . . 


Rabindranath Tagore, philosopher 
of India: “Reaching Berlin on what 
I said might be my last European 
tour (for I am 65), I deprecated 
the notion that there is in the 
Orient a ‘Yellow Peril,’ save in 
the sense that Christian civiliza- 
tions in the West, crumbling now, 
might commit suicide, while the 
Orient will survive always.” 


Pope Pius XI: “As many people 
know, I was, before my elevation, 
wiry, supple. I walked many miles 
a day and often climbed upon the 
mountains. Last week I showed that 
I still have the use of my legs by 
climbing up into the Dome of St. 
Peter’s, a feat rarely accomplished 
by any of my predecessors, obese 
or otherwise. Although a strong 
wind was blowing, I sat for about 
an hour in an armchair on the 
baleony, watching some workmen 
build the new Vatican seminary.” 


Mme. Matzenauer, _ contralto 
prima donna: “Last week I filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
My liabilities were listed as $48,- 
410. Among those to whom I am 
debtor are Felix Warburg, banker 
and.art patron, $20,000; the U. S. 
Government, $1,500 income tax; 
New York State, $1,000 income tax; 
modistes, department stores, 
tradesmen, fish and ice dealers; 
$1.97 to Western Union. My only 
unmortgaged assets were my opera 
costumes, but I claimed exemption 
on those.” 


Raymond Orteig, Manhattan ho- 
telman: “Home last week from 
France, where I had awaited the 
arrival of Pilot René Fonck and 
comrades in the ill-fated Sikorsky 
plane with which they had _ hoped 
to win my standing offer of $25,000 
for a non-stop flight between New 
York and Paris (TiME, Aug. 23 
et seq.), I revealed that one-legged 
Pilot Paul Tarascon* and one-eyed 
Pilot Francois Coli, Frenchmen, 
were all but ready to try for my 
money in a flight from Paris to 
New York, next fortnight. These 
two tried to fly over :ast year but 


*Flying tutor to the late, famed Ace 
Seorges Guynemer. 
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What shall l oive to ME | 


when that extra dividend is deiclinsnest 9 


HE sweetest of all money is money that 
ee unexpectedly. That unlooked for 
birthday check from Uncle John, that extra 
cash dividend from Amalgamated Oil, that 
surprise-remittance froma forgotten borrower. 


These are velvet dollars. Not hard-earned 
business dollars to be saved and put to work, 
but carefree, unreproaching dollars, gaily ex- 
horting you to be a regular fellow and play 
Santa Claus to yourself. 

But because these cheerful and indulgent 
dollars may be pleasantly spent, they need not 
be fruitlessly spent. Invest them with your 
jeweler and get the maximum in day-by-day, 
year-in and year-out service and satisfaction, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
Send for the Tiny TREASURE BOOK, @ delightful little brochure of Gift Pacts and Gift Suggestions, Sent free » Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 70, Elgin, Ill. 








while still adding a permanent asset to your 
“‘life-estate.” 

Invest them in that jeweled ring, that pearl 
pendant, those platinum cuff links or that 
Elgin watch you have long coveted 
Spend the income of your investment in the 
pride and pleasure of your possession, while 
retaining the principle in intrinsic and con 
vertible value. 


Thus you may eat your cakeand have it, too. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


Proven Safety 


NVESTORS in every 

State of the United States 
and in 33 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad have put 
their money into Smith 
Bonds. The reason for their 
choice is the foundation 
principle of successful in- 
vestment—safety. 


In buying Smith Bonds 
you are dealing with one of 
the oklest and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are securing 
for your funds the safeguards main- 
tained by a house which has demon- 
strated its good faith and integrity, its 
technical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience; which has ample resources 
and extensive facilities; and which has 
protected its investors against loss for 
53 years. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
roducing city property. Current of- 
erings, paying 612%, are available in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations 
and in 2 to 10-year maturities. 





Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety’ and ‘‘How 
to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 187 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
582 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Safe 
Milk 


ASK for Horlicks 
\ The ORIGINAL 










> Malted Milk 

i and Food 
co oe For INFANTS, 
ON x Children, Invalids, 


and for All Ages. 


How To Make Money 
in Real Estate 


REMARKABLY interesting and enlightening 

volume that should be a part of the library of 
everyone who invests a dollar. 
The author, for many years a successful realtor 
of national prominence and who has made a 
fortune in real estate, carries the reader through 
all the phases and principles of realty investment 
for profit. Keen, Concise, Absorbing! Thirty-two 
chapters of valuable information. 


“I know of nothing in print which deals so 
sympathetically and clearly with points the 
student and broker should know,” writes Donald 
W. Mac Ardle, Dean of the School of Commerce 
of Boston University. 

“I have never read a book pertaining to real 
estate that is more practical,” writes former 
President Fred E. Taylor of the Nat’l. Assoc. of 
Real Estate Boards. 

These men, like hundreds of others who attest 
to the inestimable value of this book speak with 
unquestioned authority. 


Real estate is the basis of all wealth. Each of 
us invest in it at some time or other in our life 
or pay tribute to those who do. No matter how 
much or how little you invest or speculate in 
real estate the knowledge you will derive from 
this volume will prove invaluable. Detailed, 
descriptive Literature will be mailed you free. 
Mail the coupon at once. 
THE STANLEY McMICHAEL 
PUBLISHING ORGANIZATION 
202 REALTY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Please send me complete information about 
your new book “How To Make Money In 
Real Estate.” 



































lost their plane in a tree collision 
during final tests. . . . Meanwhile, 
Designer Sikorsky hastened work 
on a new plane for Pilot Fonck; 
obtained from the U. S. Labor De- 
partment extensions of stay for 
two of his immigrant Russian 
wing-makers.” 








AERONAUTICS 








Eurasian Route 


Back from Peking came two 
super-planes to their home in Ber- 
lin. Their pilots told the Deutsche 
Lufthansa (Air League) that not 
even the Ural Mountains had been 
an obstacle to an eight weeks’ 
round-trip; that a passenger route 
to Peking was perfectly practicable, 
to be flown in stages with a total 
of six or seven days in the air. 
The Lufthansa promptly advertised 
a provisional service of 40 Berlin- 
Peking flights for next summer, 
perhaps with branch lines to Vladi- 
vostok and Shanghai. 


Doolittle’s Doings 


Last week a_ steamship from 
South America docked in Manhat- 
tan and certain matters ,of fact 
were learned from a_ prosaic, 
weatherbeaten man on crutches who 
came ashore. He was Lieut. James 
H. Doolittle, U.S. A., test pilot of 
McCook Field (Dayton, Ohio). 
Having had no vacation for ,nine 
years, he had taken one last May, 
going down to Chile with a 175- 
m. p. h. pursuit plane to be first 
U.S. flyer across the Andes.* Three 
days after landing in Santiago, he 
had fallen from a_ twelve-foot 
plane-assembling platform and 
fretted for a month with two 
broken femurs in plaster. 

With neither broken leg yet 
mended, he had fastened clips on 
his plaster casts to operate the 
rudder ,bar. After a few trial 
hops, he had given exhibitions. 
Then, with his crutches strapped 
to the fuselage, he had flown 1,100 
miles up the wintry Andes to La 
Paz, Bolivia, and back. After 
that he flew 730 miles right over 
the Andes, over 18,000-foot crags, 
snowy “saddles” and wind-blown 
pampas, to Buenos Aires. When 
he landed he had ,two gallons of 
gasoline left—enough for’ three 
more minutes in the air. 

His bones not yet having knitted 
properly, Lieutenant Doolittle’s next 
expedition was to a hospital, to 
have them broken again, reset. 


Cobham Home 


The sparrows and pigeons that 
live in a thousand Gothic niches 
about Britain’s Houses of Parlia- 
ment swarmed up to their nests 
and then out again in frightened 
flutter. Some of the pigeons took 
refuge off in Trafalgar Square, 
which was singularly empty that 


*Last year Capt. Castro of Chile was 
first of all flyers to cross the Andes. 





afternoon. All of London seemed 
to have converged upon the West- 
minister bridgeheads to watch what 
some old birds eyed knowingly— 
one of those loud-droning big crea- 
tures with stiff wings that used 
to fly over Big Ben so often ten 
years ago. They saw this creature 
circle Parliament twice, then drive 
the greedy gulls out of the Thames 
as it descended with a last roar, 
a silent glide to the water. 

A grinning, roseate man with a 
shiny hat was one of the fist to 
seize and wring the hands of the 
tan-faced heroes who soon came 
ashore from the seaplane and up 
the Speaker’s steps—Air Minister 
Sir Samuel Hoare congratulating 
Pilot Alan Cobham and a mechanic* 
upon completing an epic of British 
aviation, a 28,000-mile round trip 
to farthest Australia (Melbourne) 
in an all-British De Havilland. 
There was a polite telegram from 
King George. 

Pilot Cobham, after kissing his 
wife and child, told them one thing 
he was particularly glad of: Premi- 
er Bruce of Australia had sailed 
for England by steamship the same 
day that he, Cobham, had hopped 
into the air, a month ago. Premier 
Bruce would dock that day at 
Marseilles and here was he, Alan 
Cobham, in spite of a Burmese 
monsoon, already home again. It 
spoke well for long distance flying, 
“from anywhere to anywhere.” 


Said Pilot Cobham to the press: 
“It was my idea... to show the 
people that there is no stunt about 
flying. ... Aviation will make 
Australia. Instead of farmers be- 
ing days away from each other 
they will become a matter of a 
half-hour or so by plane.... In 
Australia it is possible to fly 
365 days a year. An English pilot 
would regard flying in Australia as 
a rest cure.” 


*Not, however, Sergt. A. G. Elliott, who 
started from England with Pilot Cobham 
but died when a Bedouin rifieman, strolling 
on the bank of the Euphrates River, took 
a potshot “for sport” at the strange thing 
passing overhead. Not Sergeant Ward, 
either, who volunteered for Elliott’s place 
and flew with Cobham from Arabia to 
Australia. It was one Captel, a mechanic 
who substituted for Ward in Australia for 
the flight home. 


An Unusual 
Opportunity 


for men capable of earning $10,000 to 
$25,000 annually to have a permanent, 
and profitable Insurance Agency of their 
own. 


The Federal Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago wants to appoint immediately 
ambitious, capable, educated, state, 
district and local managers for their new 
enegaemaines, font, just issued, insuring 
anyone for life against blindness. 








Every Pair of Eyes a Prospect 


This new one-premium, lifetime policy 
is the sensation of the insurance world. 
Insurance selling experience is unneces- 
sary. Persons capable of organizing and 
directing sales forces succeed from the 
start. 


No one is too big for the por 
open today. If you are earning less than 
$10,000 annually, it will pay you to 
act quickly. 


H. W. Bellrose 
706 London Guarantee Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Iron & Steel 


There are in the world just two 
exploited regions where vast iron 
ore deposits are so proximate to 
those of coal that cessation of iron 
and steel production at either one 
would—at least temporarily— 
wreck civilization. One of these 
regions is in the U. S.—iron ore 
at the head of Lake Superior, coal 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky.* The other 
is in the Rhine valley, where 
Alsace-Lorraine ore abuts on Ruhr 
coal. 

Last week the Rhineland coal 
and iron magnates, after two years 
of fitful dickering and two months 
of sharp haggling, agreed, at 
Brussels, to pool their mineral re- 
sources, and to restrict their pro- 
ductions of steel ingots to certain, 
specific proportions, the one to the 
other. They call themselves the 
western European steel consortium. 

The Consortium represents 
French, German, Belgian and 
Luxembourg iron and steel inter- 
ests. British interests did not par- 
ticipate. Nor were U. S. producers 
represented officially. 

Two months ago the Western 
European representatives met at 
Paris to form such a consortium, But 
they could not agree on the divi- 
sion of European steel trade. 
Three weeks ago French Premier 
Aristide Briand and German Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Gustav 
Stresemann lunched together on 
trout at the town of Thoiry in 
France, and came away from there 
with many an expression of mutual 
esteem (TIME, Sept. 27). Now, 
last week, international animosities 
cleared away by politics, or for 
politics, the businessmen concerned 
agreed on the German plan of 
establishing 27,528,000 tons as the 
_. production for the entire 

Germany may make and 
ae 13. 18% of this, France 31.19%, 
the Sarre Basin nearly 5.77%, Bel- 
gium 12.56%, and Luxembourg a 
little more than 8.28%. Each mem- 
ber is to pay into a pool $1 for 
each ton he is permitted to make. 
If he makes more than his quota 
he pays $4 for every extra ton. 
he makes less than his quota, the 
pool pays him $2 a ton bonus for 
his continence. Accounts will be 
cleared yearly. There is a Ger- 
man-French provisional commercial 
treaty, soon to be signed, which 
specifically refers to such an en- 
tente. 

European Repercussions. In the 
countries whose industrialists have 
agreed to this consortium there was 
exuberance and a hope that post- 
War vituperations might cease. All 
insisted that the consortium per- 
mitted each nation to set its own 
selling price of steel, that there 


*Lesser U. S. coal-iron districts are in 
Colorado, Tennessee and Alabama. 
Compared to Rhineland iron ore pro- 
duction, that of Great Britain is about 
three-tenths, of Sweden (important because 
smelted by low-cost electric furnaces) one- 
sixth, Spain one-ninth, Czechoslovakia, 
China, India and Algeria, each one-thirty- 
eighth. 





was no intent towards monopoly. 

None the less Czechoslovakian 
and Austrian steelmongers immedi- © 
ately clamored to get into the con- 
sortium. It is probable that they 
will be admitted and restricted to 
a 2,000,000-ton maximum yearly 
output. 

In Sweden, where remarkably 
pure steel is made, the Swedish 
Steel & Iron Trust took form, a 
127,000,000 kroner ($34,000,000) 
organization. No Swedish steel 
concern will henceforth compete 
with a compatriot organizer. 


R.R. What’s What 


Leonor Fresnel Loree, shaggy 
railroad organizer, attended an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
hearing at Dallas last week. There 
were 300 other railroad men and 
lawyers present at that hearing, 
but none of more importance than 
Mr. Loree. Indeed Mr. Loree was 
the prime cause of the hearing 
because, as chairman of both the 
Kansas City Southern and of the 
Missouri-Kansas - Texas (the 
“Katy”) and the controlling inter- 
est of the St. Louis & Southwestern 
(the “Cotton Belt”), he is seeking 
to merge these lines, with approval 
of the I. C. C., into a southwestern 
Loree system which will strap the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

There has been stalwart opposi- 
tion to this merger chiefly from 
owners of the short lines that now 
serve the territory Organizer Loree 
would integrate by his _ system. 
Most of these short lines are, 
frankly, no longer profitable, how- 
ever much so they have been. Traf- 
fic is too inactive. But the commu- 
nities they connect consider that 
they have a vested right in railroad 
transportation service, at no matter 
what losses to the operators. 

For such situation, the shotgun 
prescription has been—keep all 
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Good work of brain or 
hand depends on com- 
fort. No one is at 
best in spottily heated 
rooms. These Outfits 
guarantee the utmost 
in heating efficiency — 
and your efficiency. 


Interesting catalog you will enjoy— 
write us, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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you write today. The New Hammond 
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by mail has money 
value 


ORTH America Parcel Post Insurance does 

not cover currency sent through the mail. 
Yet every package mailed is money in an equally 
losable form. Insurance is your only protection 
against financial loss on packages, and a North 
America Coupon Book represents dependable 
insurance in its most convenient form. Wrap a 
North America Coupon in every package and 
you are assured of satisfactory adjustment with- 
out red tape or delay. Ask your insurance 
agent, or write for complete information. 


Insurance Company of 
pany 
North America Somed 
PHILADELPHIA 
\ The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 
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New York’s 
| Crown Jewel 


io 9 . 
Fietpston” is a one- 
word reply to the legions 
who say, “I love New 
York, but I wouldn’t 
live there for the world.” 
Fieldston is New York’s crown 
jewel. Situated on a plateau 
which forms the northern tip 
of the city—it merges town 
with country. 


Here homes are shaded by 
towering oaks and fortressed 
by great rocks—the old Dutch 
timber land in its most roman- 
tic aspect. 

Coming into Fieldston is like 
stepping out of the current of 
the city’s life into a theatre 
at that enchanting moment 
when the curtains part on the 


play. 
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IELDSTON, INC. 


Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
at West 244th Street 
Fie.pston, New York City 


Downtown OFFICE: 


EWING & IVES, INcorPoRATED 
Park Avenue at 60th Street 























railroads operating; the I.C.C. 
guarantees a “fair return” of 5% % 
on income to all; the I.C.C. must 
“foster and preserve in full vigor” 
the steam roads; profiting lines 
must yield parts of their over-earn- 
ings to bolster up their weak sister 
lines (Transportation Act of 1920). 

The 300 astute gentlemen at Dal- 
las awaited Mr. Loree’s blast at 
this transportation doctrine. He 
told them bluntly what was what. 

He called the dinky, vicinal 
railroads whose earnings did not 
warrant their existence a “cancer- 
ous growth” on the U.S. transpor- 
tation system. He advocated that 
30,000 miles of lines (about one- 
ninth of the total U.S. mileage) 
be scrapped. In the southwest, in 
the region he would operate his 
system, 4,000 miles should be ripped 
up.* Where transportation, pas- 
senger or freight, was needed for 
isolated communities, motor trucks 
and buses could handle the traffic 
more economically and more profit- 
ably than could a skimped railroad, 
under present conditions. 


Railroads have begun to make 
use of the motor industry, whose 
inroads on freight and passenger 
traffic railroad officials have _ re- 
garded with more or less apathy. 

President .Patrick E. Crowley of 
the New York Central told the 





*Sonken & Galamba, Kansas City scrap- 
iron millionaires, buy up abandoned western 
railroads, ship the rails to China, This 
procedure is more profitable to them than 
shipping junk to the glutted, low-price 
scrap markets of the eastern U. S. 







HE name ‘“Fisk’’ 
hasbeenaby-word 
meaning the best there is 
in tires for fine motor cars, 
for twenty-eight years— 
the entire life of the automobile 
industry. 

There is no guesswork about Fisk 
quality, Fisk prestige or the sub- 
stantiality of the whole Fisk pic- 
ture. 

A car with Fisk tires is just that 
much better than any other. 































Toledo (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce how great those inroads have 
been. Railroads operate over more 
than a quarter-million miles of 
track which they have had to lay 
down and maintain. Motors run 
over three million miles of roads 
supported by taxation. Some of 
the $360,000,000 of taxes ($1,000- 
000 a day) which U.S. railroads 
pay yearly go to maintain roads 
used by their transportation com. 
petitors. “Since 1914 some 20,000,- 
000 motor 
brought into use. Measured in 
passenger miles, they are perform- 
ing a much greater volume of 
passenger service than the rail- 
roads. It is estimated by our 
friends in the automobile industry 
that motor vehicles this year will 
produce close to 100,000,000,000 
passenger-miles of transportation, 
as compared with 36,000,000,000 on 
railroad trains.” 

In this situation President Crow- 
ley sees benefit to the railroads. 
The public is habituated by motor 
cars to traveling. What railroads 
lose from short-haul traffic, they 
gain in the long haul. The Twen- 
tieth Century Limited yearly car- 
ried as many passengers as are 
booked first class on all the trans- 
atlantic steamers, and runs 2,000 
sections a year. 


Notes 

Host of Hosts. In Chicago Harry 
C. Moirs threw open the doors of 
his new ten-room bungalow atop 
the Hotel Morrison, welcomed in 
for its dedication 300 members of 
the American Hotelmen’s Associa- 
tion who were in Chicago for a 
three-day convention. Later they 
re-elected Thomas D. Green (Wood- 
ward Hotel, Manhattan) president; 
chose Fred Bering (Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago) secretary, Samuel E. 
Leeds (Atlantic City) treasurer, 


Maiden Voyage. The Roma, new 
ornate, oil-burning, 33,000-ton queen 
ship of the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana docked in New York har- 
bor last week after its maiden 
voyage from Genoa and Naples. 
She outrode a two-day storm with- 
out damage. But poor plumbing 
let cabins be flooded with so 
water. The defects will be remedied, 


Record Freightage. Car loadings, 
notable indicator of U. S. commerce 
flow, reached 1,187,011 for the week 
of Sept. 18, the American Railway 
Association reported last week after 
the normal 21 days necessary to 
consolidate the country’s statistics. 
That week was not only the record 
week of all time for such freight 
traffic; it was also the tenth suc- 
cessive week, and the seventeenth 
so far this year, when more than 
a million freight cars were loaded. 
Only once since the year’s start 
(the week of Jan. 2) did car load- 
ings fall below 900,000. 


Coca-Cola Candler 

Last week, in a hospital in At- 
lanta, to which he had _ given 
a million dollars, an old man lay 
dying. The press took note of his 
impending demise. He was the 
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president of a famous soft drink 
company. Very well, he must 
have a rags-to-riches obituary. So 
the papers watched for the pass- 
ing of Asa Griggs Candler, Coca- 
Cola king. 


His father was a member of the 
legislature of South Carolina, and 
fought in the Indian War of 1836. 
His great-grandfather came to the 
colonies from Dublin when he was 
a child and lived to command a 
regiment in the Revolution. Asa 
Griggs Candler, born too late for 
Indians and Redcoats, began his 
business career in the drugstore 
of Best & Kirkpatrick in Carters- 
ville, Ga. 

He had almost no money. His 
family was indifferent to money. 
let a man be honest—shrewdness 
was unnecessary. It was about 1887 
that he sold in his store (he had 
started a little dispensary of his 
own in Atlanta) a few quarts of 
some stuff invented by a certain 
Dr. Pemberton, and called Coca- 
Cola. Various people had owned 
and controlled Dr. Pemberton’s in- 
fant company. During the first 
year 25 gallons had been sold and 
$46 spent for advertising. In 1889, 
Mr. Candler got a part interest 
in the company; in 1900 full owner- 
ship. In 1919 he sold the Coca- 
Cola Company, a Georgia corpora- 
tion, to a group of capitalists or- 
ganized into the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, a Delaware Corporation, for 
$25,000,000. Before the sale Mr. 
Candler’s private fortune was 
estimated at between forty and 
fifty millions. He had fastened 
a prodigious habit upon his coun- 
trymen, who today drink 7,000,000 
little brown glasses every 24 hours 
in response to $5,000,000 per an- 
num of advertising. 

And so a miracle had happened 
in Georgia. An aristocrat, a South- 
ener, had beaten modern industry. 
“Merchant Prince of the South,” 
they called him; “First Citizen of 
Atlanta.” He accepted his honors 
gravely. Why should he have been 
flustered? He was not a nouveau; 
his was no rags-to-riches story 


but the far rarer reversal by which 


Orient - Round theWorld 
Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, 
New York, Havana, Panama, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Go aboard palatial President 
Liners, Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Aworld-famous cuisine. 

Sailings every Saturday from San Francisco 
every two weeks from Boston and New York). 

SO a sailing every twelve days from Seattle 
direct to the Orient without call at Honolulu. 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle 


blood wins back, in a world of com- 
merce, the position it owned in a 


world of pioneering and of war. 


His holdings were enormous. Sin- 
glehanded he prevented a real estate 
slump by buying lots for what he 


© Harris & Ewing 
ASA GRIGGS CANDLER 
The nation contracted his habit 


thought they were worth, at a price 
above the asking. When, in 1914, 
cotton went to four cents a pound, 
he worked hundreds of builders 
day and night to put up a 44-acre 


warehouse. Then he signed full- 
page advertisements in the press 
saying that he would lend six cents 
a pound on every pound of cotton 
stored in his warehouse. His stor- 


age charge was ludicrously low; 
his insurance rate lower than any 
other storehouse in the world. Mil- 
lions of .dollars’ worth of cotton 
poured in. The owners he had 
saved from bankruptcy sold their 
cotton later for twelve cents a 
pound. 


Shrewdness was unnecessary. He 
continued, in all his business rela- 
tions, a policy of lofty deference. 
Money could not alter his fibre; 
it merely offered him an _ oppor- 
tunity to show his principles. He 
gave enormously to schools, 
churches, hospitals. When Vand- 
erbilt University renounced Meth- 
odism to get a million dollars from 
Andrew Carnegie, he gave $2,000,- 
000 to start the University of At- 
lanta. “The work of higher edu- 
cation,” he said, “is not going to 
be surrendered to secularism... . 
To that Church at whose altars I 
receive the Christian gospel and 
sacraments, upon which surely I 
depend, I may safely entrust the 
things I possess.” 














In asking recently for a sample of 
our “Vertex” File Pocket, a business 
house in central New York said, 
“Our papers have a habit of curling 
up at the bottom, instead of standing 
upright.” 


Folders were never intended to hold 
many papers, yet many are stuffed 
until their contents become curled, 
the front and back are pulled down, 
and the indexed name is lost from 
view. The natural separation of one 
folder from another disappears, and 
the quick selection of any desired 
folder is impossible. 

This can all be 
remedied by using 
a 


in place of 
every overcrowded 


folder. 


“Vertex” File Pockets don’t know 
what it is to contain curled or uneven 
papers, or to be crowded, or to slump 
down in the file, or to keep you wait- 
ing while your file-clerk runs the 
scales over the tops of twenty folders 
trying to find the one you want. 


Asample pocketin your files, with 
the papers placed in it from one 
of your present overcrowded 
folders, will show you how your 
files CAN look. The coupon 
below will bring the sample. 


“eo = cir HERE - - °° 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in October 11 
TIME. 


Name of Firm,..... eu nite wid a ieesee vss 
Address.......; Shiks dceveusetarweetieued 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring..... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Spider and Ants 


At Lordship, a town near Bridge- 
port, Conn., a fat, succulent spider 
straddled, with his eight legs, two 
live wires; was electrocuted. For- 
aging ants who found the corpse 
haled their mates to the winter’s 
store of meat. So many ants piled 
on to the spider, to be electrocuted 
in turn, that their massed bodies 
short-circuited the wires of 20 
inter-connected houses, 


Bears 


One Clarence E. Martin, Vermont 
sheep raiser, reported last week 
a loss of 40 sheep, one Wallace H. 
Wing a loss of 31, all 71 having 


been eaten by black bears, who 
left the sheeps’ skulls and big 
bones rolled up in the pelts. 


Medicine 


In the middle of the jungle, at 
midnight, near Eshowe, capital of 
Zululand, a lean witch-doctor 
pranced around a _ naked black 
woman while tom-toms rustled and 
torches veered. 





A clay pot filled 


with earth from a slain chief’s 
grave lay in a pit above which 
the woman was stretched on a 
hide; the witch-man leaped high, 
making medicine for war while 
tom-toms rustled and_ torches 
veered. A chief had been mur- 
dered; now the tribe, protected by 
strong medicine against bad luck, 
would move through the jungle 
to kill his killers. They would 
move safely in a line through the 
jungle; no spear could wound, no 
knife had power to part their skin, 
so potent was the medicine the 
witch-man made for them in the 
shaking torchlight. He would kill 
the woman who writhed on _ the 
hide; he would sprinkle her blood 
on the heads of the warriors to a 
noise of drums. Drums—but was it 
drums that beat among the trees, 
roaring up the dirt path, nearer 
in the night? A motor-cycle leaped 
out of the circle of woods; another 
followed; white men with pistols 
untied the writhing woman, took 
the witch-man, the warriors into 
Durban, tried them in court and 
put them in jail, saying that they 
had been guilty of disorderly con- 
duct, at midnight, in the jungle, 
while tom-toms rustled and torches 
veered. 


Lucky Penn 

In Birmingham, Eng., a druggist 
lay in his dark bed thinking about 
his past day’s business. He caught 
his breath, lay deathly still, gasped, 











sprang up, lit his candle, paced his 
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On the White Star Liner HOMERIC “The Ship of Splendor" 
The largest Steamer sailing to the Mediterranean 


From New York January 22nd - 


Returning March 30th, 1927 


A Luxurious Ship—A Cuisine and Service unexcelled—Cook’s unflagging Courtesy, 
well ordered Management and unmatched Efficiency. 


The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
“hanak Kalesi, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Palermo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


Many shor. excursions. A long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 





THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
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Toronto Montreal Vancouver 




























floor. He pored through the tele- 
phone book, telephoned the police, 
rushed to a series of addresses, 
called up the newspapers, searched 
hospitals, enlisted radio. His one 
clue was a name, “Penn.” After 
three days, from London came a 
telegram signed by a Mr. Penn, 
allaying his fears, telling him that 
the next post would return to the 
druggist, unopened, the box of pills 
into which, in his night thoughts, 
the druggist had remembered 
having put quarter-grains (a lethal 
amount) of strychnine, by mistake, 


Spiteful Glatt 


In Lincoln, Neb., one Emil A. 
Glatt, farmer, started building with 
his own hands “the biggest spite 
fence in legal history,” wooden 
towers 45 feet high supporting 
six strands of heavy wire near 
the top. Reason given by Farmer 
Glatt for his spite: 

Next to the Glatt farm, the 
Lincoln Standard Aijrcraft Corp. 
opened a school for air pilots, 
Great sport was had by Farmer 
Glatt and family, at first, watch- 
ing. Then tyro pilots took to 
“zooming” (swooping low at) the 
Glatt house, barn, barnyard, cows, 
chickens. Farmer Glatt’s hens laid 
few eggs. Baby chicks died of 
fright. Glatt cows grew nervous, 
Glatt horses shied, Glatt hogs 
grunted. 

A court had deferred judgment 
when Farmer Glatt sued to re- 
strain his pesky neighbors.  Be- 
fore thinking up his fence, Farmer 
Glatt and family and_ neighbors 
practiced marksmanship at an ele- 
vated target in the Glatt barnyard 
but desisted because of the high 
price of ammunition. 


THE PRESS 





Purchase 


When the late Frank A. Munsey, 
as head of a string of cut-rate 
grocery stores, first began to dream 
of newspaper grandeur, there en- 
tered his employ a young Canadian 
named William T. Dewart. Mr. 
Munsey owned the Mohican Hotel 
in New London, Conn. Mr. Dewart 
became a bookkeeper there. Last 
week, aged 51, Mr. Dewart ap- 
peared as the purchaser of the late 
Mr. Munsey’s New York Sun and 
New York Evening Telegram, to- 
gether with the Mohican Hotel and 
other New London properties. 
Somehow Mr. Dewart had financed 
the purchase individually, even as 
Mr. Munsey financed his purchase 
of the Sun by giving James Gor- 
don Bennett a million in cash 
and six promisory notes for 4 
half-million each. It was known, 
furthermore, that Mr. Dewart 
would promptly mutualize his new 
properties, selling stock to em- 


ployes. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Marshall H. Stone, 23, 
son of Justice Harlan Fiske Stone 
of the U. S. Supreme Court; to 
Emmy M. Portmann, onetime Cleve- 
land artist (see p. 8). 


Licensed to Marry. Nettie, Sam- 
uel, and Leo Rosenblatt, children 
of famed Cantor Joseph Rosen- 
blatt; to Harry Reiss, Clara Woloch 
and Doris Podoll respectively; in 
New York. 


Married. James Blanchard Clews, 
head of Henry Clews & Co., Man- 
hattan bankers; to Mary Ann 
Payne; in Manhattan. 


Married. Elinor Balke, daughter 
of Walter Balke of the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. (billiard tables, 
radios, phonographs); to Morton L. 


Schwartz, Manhattan financier; in 
Manhattan. 


Married. Mary Elizabeth Suth- 
erland, daughter of Alien Property 
Custodian Howard Sutherland of 
West Virginia; to Stanley Ray- 
mond (“Bucky”) Harris, Manager 
of the Washington baseball team; 
at Washington, D. C. 

Among guests were the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Frank 
Billings Kellogg, Secretary of War 
Dwight Filley Davis, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Mrs. William M. 
Jardine, Associate Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court and Mrs. 
George Sutherland. 


Died. Mrs. M. D. Hornsby, 
mother of Rogers Hornsby, mana- 
ger and second baseman of the St. 
Louis Cardinals; in Austin, Tex., 
after having been an invalid for 
eleven years. Manager Hornsby, 
obeying his mother’s dying request, 
proceeded to play in the world 
series, 


Died. Dr. William Jewett Tuck- 
er, 87, President Emeritus of Dart- 
mouth College; at Hanover, N. H., 
of heart disease. He received his 
sobriquet of “the great president” 
by bringing Dartmouth from the 
little “eleemosynary institution”* of 
John Marshall’s day to the great 
college that it had become when 
Dr. Tucker resigned in 1909. 


Died. Thor, 2, able retriever of 
golfer’s dub-shots; at Briarcliff 
lodge golf course,’ Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. Dog Thor was struck 
by an automobile when retrieving a 
all—nevertheless brought it back 
to the golfer, wagged his tail, died. 


*As it was termed in the famed Dart- 
mouth College case. 





SPORT 


Football 


None but an exceptionally feeble 
technician would pick as a cham- 
pionship eleven the Harvard team, 
coached by Arnold Horween, which 
wavered before some men from 
Geneva College and bowed down 
to the score 1€ to 7. A huge Geneva 
back named Fleniken did most of 
the damage. Fleniken and _ his 
friends were coached by Harvard’s 
old acquaintance, “Bo” MacMillan 
of Centre College. 


Never has one of Coach Alonzo 
Stagg’s Chicago teams resorted to 
open football unless desperately 
pressed. Eleven maroon-sweatered 
rake-hells amazed 40,000 spectators 
by drop-kicking and passing their 
way to victory against a fast team 
from the University of Florida. 
S. Rouse, left half, kicked the two 
winning goals. Score: Chicago 12, 
Florida 6. 

On a field as soggy as a silo 
floor the team of the University 
of Nebraska, popularly known as 
the Cornhuskers, made ducks of 
Drake, 21 to 0. Iowa, with a 


plunging backfield, beat Colorado 
Teachers’ College, 24 to 0. 


Princeton, with a dozen letter- 
men back for practice, and a 
backfield of virtuosos, played a 
sloppy game against Amherst. Only 
heroic efforts by Prendergast and 
an 80-yard run by Parker made 
possible a 14 to 7 victory. The 
Amherst team went home to at- 
tend the funeral of Alfred Pimm, 
1928, halfback who died of spinal 
injuries received in a _ practice 
game last week. 

Molenda, Michigan’s plowing 
fullback, crashed over Oklahoma’s 
goal line twice in the first period 
and after that, what with the zoom- 
ing passes of Benny Friedman, the 
smart defensive play of Ooster- 
baan, crossed the line almost at 
will. Score: Michigan 42, Okla- 
homa 3. : . 

Yale had a romp against Boston 
University. Two backs that have 
never been heard of before—Good- 
wine and Decker—helped a good 
deal to amass the formidable score 
of 51 to 0. 


Paul Scull, one of the fastest 
backs in the East, made Penn- 
sylanvia’s fifth touchdown in the 
last period against Johns Hopkins, 
which scored only once. George- 
town, outplayed, held Pittsburgh 
to a 6-6 tie. Cornell found in 
Niagara a_ well-drilled team too 
light to score and lucky enough 
to hold the Ithacan applecart 
to 28 points. 


In the South, Georgia Tech, 
profiting by the mistakes of its 
first game with Oglethorpe, beat 
Virginia Military Institute 13 to 








His Vacation 


Southern California 


Wn. Wrigley, Jr., has this to say 
about a winter vacation in a letter to 
a California friend: “What I've 
planned for a great winter vacation is 
another trip to Southern California. 
I'm coming out to play, to rest, toen- 
joy the scenery. I know of no other 
placeinall the world that pleases me so 
much. Whereelse would I want togo!?” 


“One of the advantages,” continues Mr. 
Wrigley, “is that the man of average means 
can get in Southern California all that the 
millionaires are seeking. Rich men can travel 
there in private cars and stay in expensive 
suites of rooms, if they prefer. But that is all. 
The rest is FREE—things that NO man can 
buy—the flowers and the wonderful sunshine, 
the pure invigorating air, the mountains and 
the sea, the fine sports and the recreations.” 

* *# # & 

Why not actually plan it—now!—and 
anticipate actually coming on a certain date! 
Golf, tennis, motoring, mountain climbing, 
swimming, sailing, fishing—everything you 
like to do is here at its best. It will be one of 
those trips that mark an epoch in your life. 

Any railroad ticket agent will explain. 
New 63 hour trains from Chicago very soon. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever put in print. 
52 pages, illustrated. 

Send for a free copy—just mail coupon below. 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over a million, 
is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of 
the country's richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern 
California are indicated by the following facts and figures per- 
taining to the County of Los Angeles alone. 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; 
Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1025), 
4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons. Total 
Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year ‘round 
crops. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Dept. 10-L, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California. 
| Please send me yourfree booklet about Southern Cali- 

‘fornia vacations. Also bcoklets telling especially of the 
attractions and opportunities in the counties which I 
have checked: 

D Los Angeles 

0 San Bernardino 


OD Orange O Riverside 
[] Santa Barbara () Ventura 
3 San Diego 
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Announcement Bill” Tilden, able Davis Cup de- POINT with PRIDE 


fender. Besides him walked his 
When Harold (“Red”) Grange wife. C. C. Pyle then glanced 
first began to romp under the man- here, there, rose, announced: 


agerial eye of C. C. (“Cold-cash’’) “Ladies, Gentlemen... Mr. Vin- é ; 
~< - cent Richards, greatest male ten- After a cursory view of TIME’s 








Pyle, and U. S. suspected that. 2 ; A e Pe 

Mr Pyle was a aia Later nis player in the world... Citiaon 2 a yaa re Generous 

when professional football showed is now a_ professional.” mcr day ate eh het line 
An orchestra blared. One-legged Pilot Tarascon, one- 


signs of success they realized that 
Mr. Pyle was a businessman. Then pe oe 


Suzanne Lenglen, French tennis 
ace, turned professional, along with Putters 


eyed Pilot Coli. (P. 28.) 


The locks extraordinary of Ma- 


= — ne sigue — thought Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, mother man Marcel. (P. 28.) 

el last ee aininen ots of two debutante daughters, had vee Pecan es 
/ 2 . no golfing style, but merely an im- e Japanese symbol of strength 

knew that Mr. Pyle was likewise pertinent putter. Mrs. Wright Goss, and virility. (P. 15.) 

a dramatist. The scene was the cin ies aaie Gee Seneieds. abel” , A / 

great dining hall of the steamship y 8 P 4 abn 
of Vassar, had exuberant drives,- Grottoes, frangipani and water- 


rt ith lights, low Pe 
aah okianer . aoe saearian. but a nervous, jabbing putter. Mrs. | clocks. (P. 18.) 


William Hanford (“Big Bill”) Ed- Stetson defeated Mrs. Goss at the ot oa 

wards, the Peter Pan of Princeton, Merion Cricket Club, thereby win- Crutches crossing the Andes. 
was, of course, toastmaster. Down ning the woman’s national golf (P. 30.) 

the majestic stairway, slowly into championship. Glenna Collett, the ba rato 

the room came Vincent Richards, defending champion, had previously Cock tails of Italian vermuth, 
star, “logical” successor to “Big been eliminated. with olives. (P. 13.) 








A diamond stickpin “on account 
of trouble.” (P. 13.) 
















A spongy stone lump of volcanic 
origin. (P. 24.) 


Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 






7,000,000 little brown glasses 
daily. (P. 33.) 


The sacred Siamese white 
elephant. (P. 8.) 





. 


in everyday matters at least, where price 











Miami’s_ skyline, intact. (P. 


is no longer all-important. They begin to 2) 








The “Freshman Rule” at An- 


look around for “something better.” And 
napolis. (P. 4.) 












it is by no means an accident that just 
An angelic interloper from the 
Fifth Estate. (P. 7.) 





at this point so many men turn to Fatima 


VIEW with ALARM 







Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the. week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


“The worthy, conscientious, en- 
tirely unmeaning and uninteresting 
son of plump old Edward VII.” 
(?. 34) 





















Drake into ducks. (P. 35.) 





The Next President of Harvard. 
(P. 22.) 










“Low morale . . . tawdry esprit 
de corps” in hospitals. (P. 26.) 









Briand’s blazing wheat. (P. 28.) 







A smart, bull-necked, smoldering 
son of a blacksmith. (P. 13.) 





"What a whale of a difference A fat succulent spider. (P. 34.) 


just a few cents make” 






Tom-toms, torches, a naked black 
woman stretched on a hide. (P. 
34.) 











Twins in  Ciceronian nooks. 
(P. 11.) 











Liccett & Myers ToBacco Co. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
“Upward, Not Northward” 


FLATLAND—A Square — Little, 
Brown ($1.50). Some 40 years 
ago, critics hurled brickbats and 
bouquets, hurled them hard, at this 
small book, whose pseudonymous 
author was then head-master of 
the City of London School, the 
Rev. Edwin Abbott Abbott, M.A., 
DD. Now the book is republished 
with a foreword by erudite William 
Garnett, in view of the detection of 
a fourth dimension by Dr. Ein- 
stein. It is a geometric romance 
for non-mathematicians; an ex- 
tremely simple fable with amazing 
implications and a vein of social 
satire that remains ageless. 

On the single plane of two-dimen- 
sional Flatland, the inhabitants 
can, of course, see each other (and 
all things) only as straight lines. 
Fortunately, however, every Flat- 
land creature has luminous edges; 
and there is chronic fog in Flat- 
land, through the obscurity of 
which the slant of lines is quite ap- 
parent and a Figure’s angles and 
shape can be inferred without 
feeling all his sides. The Flat- 
land women are mere straight lines, 
like needles. Hence they are brain- 
less; hence also dangerous, for 
they would puncture a male Figure 
upon collision, Quaint rules for 
women result. Society is ranked 
by the number and regularity of 
its members’ sides, from formidable 
isosceles-triangle policemen with 
sharp apexes, through an equilater- 
ally-triangular bourgeoisie and 
square professoriat, to a polygonal 
aristocracy and circular priesthood. 
The narrator is a square professor 
who, after a visit to the unbeliev- 
ably benighted residents of one- 
dimensional Lineland, is introduced 
to Spaceland by a Sphere. With 
a great effort, he masters the con- 
ception of a Figure moving “up- 
ward, not northward” out of its 
plane. Ironically, he cannot per- 
suade the Sphere that perhaps 
there are yet other dimensions, 
to be entered by solids by some 
motion unfamiliar to them. 

At the other extreme of the 
universe there is, of course, Point- 
land, inhabited by a single Point 
who is perforce his own beginning- 
and-end, all-in-all, his own universe. 


Domestic BB Shot 


DorotHy Dix—Her Boox—Funk 
& Wagnalls ($2). “The most pop- 
war woman journalist in the 
world” has selected the most glow- 
ing bits of her daily stint to throw 
a beam into a naughty world;* has 
subtitled it: “Every-day Help for 
Every-day People.” Each mono- 
graph is loaded with domestic BB 
shot, aimed at the human race, fired 
regardless of target. The chapter 
headings, “How a Husband Likes 


*“This is a sad world, mates, with little 
Pleasure in it.’ 


Speak French, German, Spanish 
or Italian in a Short Time 


EARNING 

to speak, 

_ read and 
write a foreign 
language may 
seem the most 
difficult of tasks. 


You may feel 
that it is im- 
possible for you 
to learn except is 
after years of 
hard study, not 
which you do 
not care to 
undertake. 


taught 


Signed 


Yet here is a 
guarantee that, 
not only can you 
learn French, 
Spanish, Ger- 
man or Italian, 
in YOUR OWN 
HOME, by 
MAIL—but 
that you can learn it very quickly. 


The trouble with every other method of 
teaching foreign languages is that your 
mind is cluttered up with a mass of trans- 
lations, rules, exceptions to rules, grammar, 
and dozens of other intricate details. 

The Pelman method is so different, so 
much simpler, so much more PRACTICAL 
that there is no basis of comparison. 


A Striking New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, in 2 few words: 
In English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian there is a great body of words 
(reaching up into the thousands) which 
are practically identical in all these tongues. 

If you were asked to read a French, 
German, Spanish or Italian newspaper, you 
would probably give up without making the 
attempt. Yet, as a matter of fact, you al- 
ready know a very large number of the 
words you would meet with. You would 
recognize most of them “at sight.” Others 
you would be able to guess correctly from 
the way they “fit in’ with the words you 
know. 

Really, instead of being totally ignorant 
of these four languages, you already have an 
excellent start toward learning one or all of 
them! 

It is this remarkable fact that lies at the 
basis of the wonderful success that has come 
to the Pelman Language Courses, wherever 
they have been tried. 


Learn as Children Do 


Just like a child learning to speak, you do 
not bother at first about grammar. instead, 


President 


Institute 
New York City 


Read This 
GUARANTEE 


Every Pelman Language Course 
with 
guarantee that if the student is 
completely 
completing it, his tuition will be 
at once refunded on demand. 


B. C. McCuttocn 


The Pelman Language 


you learn from 
the very first les- 
son how to use 
the language it- 
self. When you 
can speak, read 
and understand 
others readily, 
then and then 
only — you get 
the knowledge of 
grammar you 
need in a new, 

simple way. 
Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that you 
have decided to 
learn French. (The 
Pelman method 
works just as sim- 
ply with other lan- 
guages.) When you 
open the first lesson 
rs) the Pelman 
method you will 
be surprised to see 
not a single word 
: of explanation in 
English. But you soon 
realize that no English is 
necessary; you find that you 
already know enough French 
words to start—and you can 
easily discover the meaning 
of the unfamiliar French 
words by the way they “fit 
in” with the ones you recog- 

p nize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary system, within 
eight to twelve weeks you will find yourself able 
to speak a foreign language more fluently than 
those who have studied it for years in the toil- 
some “grammar first” way. 

This is no exaggeration. In England, where 
this wonderful new method was originated, tens 
of thousands of people have found that it makes 
foreign languages astonishingly easy to_ learn. 
In America this success was at once duplicated. 
This is by far the most practical ana sensible 
way to learn French, Spanish, German and 


Italian. 
Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows you what 
a real cultural benefit, what a wonderful means for 
pleasure, it is to have another language at your 
command. This book actually shows you that you 
can read, at sight, a page of the language you decide 
to learn. It shows why it is possible to guarantee 
that you will learn either French, Spanish, German 
or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, 
or it will cost you nothing. To send for this book 
places you under no obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Approved asa correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
Suite L-6610, 19 West 44th St., New York City 


the absolute 


satisfied after 


l The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-6610, 19 West 44th St., [ 
New York City 
Please send me full information about the [ 
Pelman System of Language Instruction. 


I am interested fn 
|_{ 1 French (] Spanish (.] German (] ttalian | 


a” 
/ 








to be Treated,” “Charm,” “Have a 
Goal,” “The Goat Family,” “Learn 
a Trade, Girls,” “Trial Divorce,” 
“An Indoor Sport,” “Should Women 
Tell,” “Queer Things about Marri- 
age,” “Forget It,” “The Secret of 
Happiness” are like newspaper 
headlines: they promise everything, 
tell nothing. Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen in their philosophical 
moments, if sufficiently steeped in 
journalese and colloquialisms, might 
have written these same little pills 
of advice. Hence, countless read- 
ers will grin sheepishly and mut- 
ter: “Golly, that woman sure 
knows LIFE.” 

The Author. Dorothy Dix, of 
course, is not her name. Fifty-six 
years ago, in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Tenn., she was christened Eliza- 
beth Meriwether. She knew love 
early; married one George O. Gil- 
mer at the romantic age of 18. Mis- 
fortune smote her. Now she says 
in her philosophy of life: “ZJ am a 
not afraid of poverty. ... I have Dorotuy Drx 
































earned my bread and butter for “ ‘ ” 
many years.” At 26 she found A. ene epee, contee 
herself editing the women’s depart- printed words were bathed in the 
ment of the New Orleans Picayune milk of human kindness; she dis- 
(now the Times-Picayune). Her | pensed the type of advice that peo- 













DEMOSTHENES 


Gutwardly a tense, vivid, and 
absorbingly interesting portrait 
of the great Athenian orator who 
strove to arouse his countrymen 
to the danger of foreign in- 
vasion. 


Inwardly— who knows? —the 
spiritual autobiography of the 
‘Tiger’ himeelf. 


*Clemenceau’s ‘ Demosthenes ” 
has taken on the proportions of 
a great event.’—From the Paris 
correspondent of the New York 
Times. 


CLEMENCEA 


Houghton —-S—<— 
Mifflin Co. 















ple gobbled up. She became an 
oracle — thousands of letters 
swarmed upon her. She began syn- 
dicating her “stuff’—success smiled, 
She wrote books*—more smiles and 
happy hearts. In New Orleans 
they admire this grey-haired, gra- 
cious “little lady.” She might 
have been prim, had she not been 


_& woman of the world. 


Wild Life 

SANCTUARY! SANCTUARY!—Dallas 
Lore Sharp—Harper ($2.50). Most 
latterday naturalists collect for 
museums and write for the news- 
papers. Not so Mr. Sharp. When 
he lies on his stomach for hours 
watching a painted turtle dig her 
nest, or stays awake all night on 
the Pacific shore to hear the night 
cries of snowy plover, he is wholly 
an amateur of wild life. His books 
are secretions, not products or 
“copy.” Hence, perhaps, the fresh- 
ness and simplicity of his writing. 
He never seeks to impress his audi- 
ence with the extent of his lore, 
and his experiences have been so 
diverse and so keenly felt that 
there is no need for literary dram- 
atizing. It is enough to be na 
ture’s mirror. 

The first of these essays describes 
the first visit of man to the Three 
Arch Rocks off the coast of Ore- 
gon, a surf-guarded, craggy home 
of seals and sea-lions, of murres, 
puffins, petrels and other seafowl in 
clamorous_ clouds. There is a 
chapter on extinct and vanishing 
species: the sturgeon and condor; 
an oil field that yielded 2,000 sabre- 
tooth tigers; peregrine falcons 
nesting in a _ skyscraper cornice; 
swarms of ale-wives (herring) 
rushing up a factory creek to 
spawn. Mr. Sharp has the faculty 
of reproducing backgrounds, from 
his native Hingham, Mass., to the 
swinging chain of peaks around 
Los Angeles. Every season is his 
favorite, every district full of won- 
der. A chapter called “The Wild- 
ness of Boston” reveals foxes and 
deer within sight of the city clock. 


FICTION 
Destiny-Man 


A Manirest Destiny—Arthur 
D. Howden Smith—Brentano’s 
($2.50). Here are history, fiction, 
and destiny jumbled on a_ scale 
which D. W. Griffith would call 
a “spectacle.” 

One Peter Ormerod, fresh from 
Harvard, a successful Manhattan 
lawyer, goes to California in 185 
in behalf of his client, Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Now Pete 
is often called “ugly” by his 
author, but he has steel in bis 
biceps, adventure in his él 
corpuscles. In California whet 
playboys dent the bars with thet 
nuggets, he meets the “doctor 
lawyer-journalist- s 01 die r-state 
man,” William Walker, the originél 
“manifest destiny’ man, who 
lieves that “America must round 
her territories by the sea,” that 
he must help her by becoming 

*Mirandy, Mirandy Ezhorts, yo in 


Slang, Hearts a la Mode, A 
Around the World, 
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the Napoleon of Nicaragua. Peter 
drinks deep of destiny, joins him. 

On the squalid, turbulent breast 
of Central America, they achieve 
momentary success. There is all 
the usual panoply of historical 
romance: the storming of ancient 
citadels, the intrigue of Bourbon- 
breath’d henchmen, the moneyed 
powers, the lovely Senorita de Avila 
who dies heroically so that Peter 
may live. Filibuster Walker, as 
some may recall, spurns the aid 
of the mighty Commodore Van- 
derbilt. So the Commodore who 
spits tobacco to the delight of 
Manhattan street-cleaners thwarts 
the destiny of Mr. Walker. 

In Honduras there is a_ final 
“spectacle’—a firing squad... 
the limp body of the destiny-man 
... a Clatter of hoofs... the 
sparing of Peter, who returns to 
Manhattan, to the waiting arms 
of Lydia van Ruysdyck. They 
marry. He leaves for the Civil 
War. Says Lydia: “I think des- 
tiny is just another word for 
Ds ae 

The author has handled the per- 
sonages of 1855-60 with a casual 
ease that his own creations lack. 
In addition to Messrs. Vanderbilt and 
Walker, it is Journalist Horace Gree- 
ley, Shipowner “Liveoak George” 
Law, and Abraham Lincoln who 
pop up at old moments to make 
the book plunging, rawboned his- 
torical fiction. 


Wine and Amber 


LEss THAN K1iN—Charles Cald- 
well Dobie—The John Day Co ($2). 
Adrienne was a child of love, 
conceived in lyric sin. Her mother 
was Elizabeth Sinclair of the am- 
ber eyes, inscrutable, majestic, 
heiress of a clan which had its 
roots in the shade of a southern 
plantation and its later branches in 
opulent California; her father, the 
great Kajetan, fiery master of the 
plano, a sort of Pietro Mascagni 
of fiction, with huge handfuls of 
blue-black hair and the hot blood 
of Italy’s vine-clad valleys. 

Elizabeth Sinclair died soon after 
Adrienne was born; Kajetan, like 
a wanton Ulysses, had left for 
other shores. In Laguna Vista, 
California, a delicious world began 
to unfold itself to Adrienne ... 
bronzed turkeys leapt at pungent, 
low-hanging figs bronzed 
ammy chanted of great green 
forests with scarlet birds and 
swinging animals . . . enchanted 
cream-colored people looked down 
from gilded frames within the 
house... . Why were no bronzed 
people like Mammy pressed into 
frames? 

Adrienne knowns nothing of her 
parents. For many years her love, 
fear, and respect centre in Mammy, 
Who seems to know everything. 
This mysterious Mammy is Selina, 
famed San Francisco blackmailer, 
half Negro and half Sinclair. 
On her 17th birthday, Adrienne 
discovers the story of her parent- 
age; meets the mighty Kajetan who 
vromises her empires, leaves her 


THE CREAM.... 


@ There is no room in TIME for the 
second-rate, the inconsequential. The 
following new books are advertised here 
by their publishers only at the express 
invitation of TIME’s Book Editor. 
Not all the good books are here adver- 
tised; but all the books here advertised 


are good. 


q They are books selected from exten- 
sive lists as being of outstanding merit 


J. H. Breastep* 


and interest for TIME-readers. Laud- J. 


H. Rosinsont 


atory “‘blurbs” are purposely omitted, 


being unnecessary. 


Each book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 


each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively reported in TIME text. 
q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this season’s literature. 


Science, Travel, Arts 


THE HUMAN’ ADVENTURE (2 
vols): THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZA- 
TION—James Henry  Breasted*; 
THE ORDEAL OF _ CIVILIZATION— 
James Harvey Robinsont—Harper 
($10 or $5 each). Scholar-scien- 
tists on Man’s history since the 
ooze; library edition of already 
famed textbooks. 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
OF MAN—by 16 members of the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago— 
University of Chicago Press ($4). 
For a knowledgeable concept of 
the cosmos. 

THE Doctor Looks AT LOVE AND 
LirE—Joseph Collins—Doran ($38). 
The “looking” doctor turns from 
books to men and women. 

TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA— 
Charles M. Doughty—Boni & Live- 
right ($10). <A whole civilization 
thoroughly experienced. 

THE GANG—Frederic M. Thrash- 
er—University of Chicago Press 
($3). A six-years’, first-hand study 
of 1,313 crime clubs. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN 
PrRosE — Joseph Warren Beach —- 
University of Chicago Press 
($2.50). A critical barometer in 
literary storm centres. 


Verse 
VeRSE—Robert 


NEW Bridges— 
Oxford ($2). Britain’s Laureate’s 
frail new measures. 

Fiction 

THE WorRLD OF WILLIAM CLIS- 
soLtp—H. G. Wells—Doran (2 vols. 
$5). An intelligent 20th Century 
Briton recapitulates frankly. 

SHow Boat — Edna Ferber — 
Doubleday, Page ($2). New Or- 
leans to Chicago, a panorama in 


color and folkways. 


CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). An Eng- 
lish girl “rescued” from her Span- 
ish stepmother. 

A Manirest Destiny — Arthur 
D. Howden Smith — Brentano’s 
($2.50). General Walker, filibuster, 

*Pre-eminent among U. S. archaeologists, 
he has read everything the old Egyptians 
ever wrote. 


versus Commodore Vanderbilt, pi- 
rate. 

SHoT Towers—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes ($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; like 
Dickens. 

SUMMER SToRM—Frank Swinner- 
ton—Doran ($2). Of love and 
jealousy. 

BEAU SABREUR—Percival 
topher Wren—Stokes ($2). 
blood in North Africa. 

Her SON’s WIiFE—Dorothy Can- 
field—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Mote, 
beam and matriarch. 

THAT LAST INFIRMITY: THE EPIC 
OF A SocIAL CLIMBER—Charles 
Brackett—John Day ($2). Lovable 
ladies; light. 

FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mon- 
teross—Doran ($2). The state uni- 
versity reprimanded, petted, teased. 

SAVIORS OF SocieETY—Stephen Mc- 
Kenna—Little, Brown ($2.50). Con- 
temporary study of a Napoleonic 
“realist” in British politics and 
journalism. 

THE NINTH Wave—Carl Van 
Doren—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Crit- 
ic Van Doren’s first novel: a 
man’s high moments, from 15 to 50. 

ANGEL—Du Bose Heyward — 
Doran ($2). Carolina hill girl. 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS — 
Ellen Glasgow—Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Satirizes an anachronism 
of trans-Potomac chivalry. 


Biography 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ASS— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($3.50). 
An “Education of Henry Adams” 
from a Western angle. 

MoHAMMED—R,. F. Dibble—Vi- 
king Press ($3). The ruses, pow- 
er, loves, teachings of a flesh-and- 
blood prophet. 

EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON— 
David F. Houston — Doubleday, 
Page (2 vols. $10). <A _ business- 
man reflects on Administration. 

THE Book WITHOUT A NAME— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 
Journal of an unfettered English 
lady (18th Century), addressed to 
her natural son. 


+For 36 years he has investigated His- 
tory’s roots; for 27 years “humanized” his 
findings 


Chris- 
Bright 


Q Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, T ME the Newsmagazine, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 
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with nothing. Then she finds a 
youth with burning finger tips... . 
“Did it matter whose feet pressed 
cut the wine of life so long as it 
flowed? ‘I'll go with you,’ she 
said, ‘but I won’t marry you.’” 
The remainder of the story is an 
interesting but disappointing com- 
plication of beauty and sordidness. 
At the end Adrienne thinks she 
chooses right. 

Author Dobie “devoted his daily 
hours to insurance” until he was 
35. Now, at 45, he has written 
a book most of which is as beauti- 
ful as the eyes of Adrienne, clear 
as the amber of her mother’s 
eyes, rich as the “wine-dark sea” 
of her father’s. The John Day 
Company (TIME, Sept. 20) has 
begun its publishing career with 
a brilliant novel. 


Malaise in Malay 


THE CASUARINA TREE—W. Som- 
erset Maugham—Doran ($2). The 
title, of course, means nothing, al- 
though Author Maugham explains 
in a two-page preface that it might 
mear something. If one takes a 
piece of the Casuarina tree in a 
boat with him, contrary winds and 
storms will arise to jest with = 
life; but if one stands in 
shadow by the light of the full 
moon, he will hear the secrets of 
the future. All of which ties a 
string around six short stories, 

wherein English folk drink gin 





**Who reads the Bible?’’ 


Every time we hear that “‘no one 
reads the Bible nowadays’ we are re- 
minded that “the man on the street” 
cannot understand its flowing and over- 
ly-beautiful phraseology. Just who 
this “man on the street” may be is not 
always apparent, but he is perhaps 
os — who needs the Bible most 
of all. 


Imagine the publisher’s surprise 
therefore, when Professor J. M. Powis 
Smith sent in the Preface to his new 
translation of the Psalms. In the first 
sentence he said that he was not trying 
to bring the Psalms down to “‘the man 
on the street”. He was retranslating 
them only because he knew that the 
King James version did not accurately 
convey the meaning of the old Hebrew 
originals. 


He told us that he was not trying 
to set up a version to dethrone one of 
the world’s literary classics, but to 
make it possible for us all to know just 
what David and his followers meant 
when they wrote their songs. 


We have published this translation 
now, and you will like it, no matter 
what “man” you are. It is at your 
bookstore, in a beautiful format, for 
17 Or we will mail you a copy for 
3.15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 
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pahits and have emotional dis- 
turbances in Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

In the first story, however, an 
Englishman fights malaria, long 
before and long afterward, with 
whiskey. One day his wife finds 
him lying drunk in bed, “with 
nothing on but a sarong.” She 
cuts his throat with a Malay 
sword. 

In another yarn, an Irishman 
named Gallagher gets sick with vio- 
lent, devastating hiccups in mid- 
Indian ocean, dies—supposedly be- 
cause his fat Malay mistress had 
uttered a curse upon him. This 
incident so profoundly moves one 
Mrs. Hamlyn (contemplating di- 
vorce) that she sits down, writes 
her husband: “Think kindly of 
me and be happy, happy, happy.” 
The best part of this story is a 
quotation from the funeral serv- 
ice: “Man that is born of woman 
hath but a short time to live, and 
is full of misery. He cometh up, 
and is cut down, like a flower. .. .” 

The last story, “The Letter,” 
has a better and grimier plot. 
A thin, sensitive, charming mar- 
ried woman shoots, kills, a man 
who, she said, tried to rape her. 
The court acquits her. Really, 
she killed him because he had 
east her aside in favor of a fat 
Chinawoman. 


Penny-Wise, Child-Foolish 


SWEEPINGS—Lester Cohen—Boni 
& Liveright ($2.50). A new dy- 
nasty has been founded in U. S. 
fiction. Its name is Pardway. The 
roots strike back to Peter Aram 
Pardway’s smithy in post-Revolu- 
tion New England. The great 
branches flourish in Chicago where 
Peter’s grandsons, dry Daniel and 
black Thane, have amassed for- 
tunes by the opening of the pres- 
ent century. Today the Pardways 
are decayed and blown to the 
earth’s ends; in their author’s fig- 
ure, the pillars of their temple have 
crumbled, the roof crashed. Their 
tragedy is that Daniel, who alone 
had increase, devoted more atten- 
tion to the altitude of his pile than 
to the soundness of his breed. 

The Pardway history is thus, es- 
sentially, a rushing calculation in 
cumulative finance, dissolved by hu- 
man degeneracy. It must be from 
the fact that its history is so bald- 
ly calculable, that the Pardway dy- 
nasty, broadly founded though it is 
for literary purposes, is composed 
of beings that are not very human. 
Daniel and Thane Pardway may 
have been human beings (their au- 
thor says he drew them from orig- 
inals) but in this book they are seen 
as animated cash-registers—Daniel 
in his big bargain-sale Loop de- 
partment store; Thane as the belli- 
cose Black Bear of the wheat 
pit—to the virtual exclusion of the 
minor traits and actions by which 
an individual emerges from a type. 
The degeneracy of Daniel Pard- 
way’s issue—Gene into “a lout 





among gentleman, a_ gentleman 
among louts;” Bert into a floor. 
walker and window-dresser; Phoebe 
into a dreamy sadist, via sex-stary- 
ation; Freddie into a Princeton fop, 
proud wastrel and frayed dope 
fiend—seems mechanical, arbitrary, 
Like their father, the reader sees 
little of these children until it js 
time for them to appear in bars 
and brothels. Their Presbyterian 
mother dies young and _ their 
worldy-wise Kentucky step-mother 
is taken up and pushed aside as 
brusquely by Author Cohen as by 
aging, bitter, impotent Daniel. A 
final tour de force, significant per- 
haps but fraught with almighty 
coincidence, is the ascendancy of 
“the alien conqueror,” Abe UlIl- 
man, Daniel’s scheming merchan- 
diser, who captures the big store 
from the children and is in turn 
captured by a onetime counter-girl 
whom Freddie Pardway seduced. 
There are power and sweep to 
Sweepings (the title comes from 
old Daniel’s pennyscrimping exam- 
inations of the store’s daily refuse, 
in the odd socks, ravelings, scraps 
and broken tinsel of which he 
finally recognizes his children). Its 
rapid motion is even, sure. Yet in 
all the 447 pages, times are pene- 
trated as seldom as people; the pic- 
tures of Chicago’s Board of Trade, 
her restaurants, clubs, night joints, 
aristocratic lakefront and booming 
South Side are superficial, gaudy 
pictures; turbulent impressionism. 
Nine-tenths of the book is conversa- 
tion; rapid, clear, forceful, but no 
more racy of the certain day than 
it is revealing of the certain peo- 
ple. There is much color, but it is 
plastered on in hurried, florid gobs. 
Author Cohen, to whom high praise 
is due for a tremendous task well 
tried, betrays his inexperience 
chiefly by distrusting his ability to 
write with care as well as power. 


All these shortcomings notwith- 
standing, U. S. fiction has a new 
dynasty: the Pardways. 

Author Cohen is a Mosaic young 
man, cast on a large frame, fleshy 
but solid, slow-spoken, positive. 
He stayed at the University of Chi- 
cago only a few weeks, “because I 
saw it was not the place for me, 
I had to learn things for myself— 
feel ’em out.” He did some news- 
gathering, but small jobs, quite 
simply, did not appeal to him. He 
sold and wrote advertising as an 
executive for the Boston Store, 
then for Bloomingdale’s in Man- 
hattan. When Editor Bernarr 
(“Body Love”) Macfadden started 
the Daily Graphic, Mr. Cohen pro- 
moted the circulation, most suc- 
cessfully, for nearly two years. 
Then, without any of the usual 
short-story apprenticeship, he wrote 
this full length novel, which will 
be definitely important if it leads 
to further study of the Pardways, 
as now planned, Lester Cohen's 
father is Dr. Hymen Cohen, author 
of The Tents of Jacob (1925). 
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CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 


nut wanna e 4 Dream Come True 


ee level—and just 
press the release. udpeasthttiad 


HINK of the thrill of it — movies you make yourself. Press 

the release on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re making movies. 
Turn the switch on your Kodascope and you’re seeing them. That’s 
how easy it is — and the expense is little as you’ll see. 

‘To add variety to the evening’s entertainment professional photo- 
plays may be reasonably rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc. — 
there are over four hundred feature dramas, comedies, animated 
cartoons from which to pick your program. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 6.5 lens, 
is priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat_£ 3.5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now — Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen 


—as low as : 
*140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné- 
Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodee city 





From ‘Consort 'to Symphony 
—from Radio to Thorola Art 





The first crude orchestras were de- 
scribed as mere “consorts of flutes 
and viols’”. Compare this with the 
limitless tone effects of the modern 
symphony orchestra. A great ad- 
vancementof course. Yet we truly be- 
lieve you are bound to discover just 
such advancement in Thorola radio. 


Thorola clearly marks the end of 
those days when the scientific won- 
der of radio could excuse artistic 
compromise. The flawless reception of 
pure, unblemished music and distinct, 
natural speech is the greater wonder 


of Thorola instruments. 


Relentlessly all the old radio “dis- 
turbances” have been downed. As the 
pioneer American builders of long- 
distance acoustic apparatus we were 
ideally equipped for the task. We 
were able to originate Thorola Low- 
Loss Doughnut Coils making selectiv- 
ity positive—concentrating full power 
on the wanted station only—and elim- 
inating internal interference and cir- 
cuit confusion, so that the remaining 
difficulties revealed themselves and 


t the year 1000 A.D. 


could be methodically conquered. 


Wealso created Thorola Golden Tone 
transformers, balanced and sensitive 
to a degree never before considered 
commercially feasible. It was one 
more example of the attainments to 
be expected from an establishment 
which was one huge acoustics labora- 
tory long before radio began! 


And we already had the loud speakers 
whose brilliant clarity and fidelity, 
at any volume, admittedly improved 
all receiver performance. 


Yet all ofour highest technical achieve- 
ments—so far ahead scientifically— 
should not mean as much as your ear 
in selecting radio! Unless you go and 
hear 1927€Thorola models you run 
the risk of owning radio that is al- 
ready outdated. Whatever style you 
desire—console, cabinet, cone speaker, 
or horn speaker—the Thorola repre- 
sentative has it. He welcomes the 
most critical consideration. He will 
show you the first radio receivers 
with provable upkeep economy! 


REICHMANN COMPANY, Chicago, Member R.M.A. 


CWestern and Canadian 
prices slightly higher) MODEL 57 
— CABINET 


power or hook-up. 


.. 60 


Thorola radio at such a price 
seems unbelievable. 
Highlight Walnut finish and 
charming proportions distin- 
guish this cabinet. It gives you 
the genuine Thorola 5-tube 
circuit, whose many special 
features insure performance 
which cannot be measured by 
any previous standards of 


Antique, 


A receiver with two speakers—the Thorola 
Cone and the Thorola Horn type! Perfect re- 
production facilities for every radio impulse. 
Of course the 5-tube Thorola Circuit brings 
them allin clearly, withits exclusive Dough- 
nut Coils, Golden Tone Transformers, Duo- 
Dial Control, Power Tube, and other great ad- 
vancements. Their advantages make it liter- 
ally impossible to judge Thorola receivers by 
the old formula of power-ratings. In fact, 
Thoroladevelopments mean more power, and 


‘20 
MODEL 9, CONE SPEAKER 

With its Dual Range diaphragm, the 
Thorola Cone Speaker is the first of its 
type to cover the entire range of repro- 
duction without compromise at either the 
high or thelowend. Never has a speaker 
of this style had tone of this character. 
Luxuriously finished in Walnut and Old 
Gold, with Carved Ornamentation, this 
speaker delights the cye as well as the ear. 


°25 
MODEL 4, HORN SPEAKER 

The Controlled 

Mica Diaphragm 

of this speaker, 

withitsexclusive 

Separix, brought 

out the artistic 

possibilities of 

radio, by repro- 

ducing even the 

musical over- 

tones. Always 

known as per- 

haps the steadiest seller 

in radio history,Thorola 

4 deservedly retainsits 

zank— in appearance, 

too! The beauteous 

Bakelite Bell, smart GoldenThroat Band, 
and Classic Base adorn any room. 


THOROLA, JR. SPEAKER *15 


Matchless Thorola tone quality, and 
graceful appearanee are obtainable in a 
horn speaker of more moderate size, the 
Thorola Junior. It improves the opera- 
tion of any receiver in a way which is out 
of all proportion to the price. 


MODEL 59 DE LUXE CONSOLE Citustravea 185 MODEL 36125 


more operating economy as well! 

he cabinet, in Antique, Highlighted Wal- 
nut ,is afurniture masterpiece: comparingonly 
with the rich artistry of Thorola reception. 


Full Thorola performance and economy char- 
acteristics are offered at a moderate price in 
Model 58. The Console is of Antique High- 
lighted Walnut, as in the most luxurious 
Thorola models. All the Thorola circuit and 
speaker features assure unsurpassed radio. 
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